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Letters 


Dear  Space  City  News: 

I’d  like  to  reply  to  Dennis  Fitz¬ 
gerald’s  review  of  Easy  Rider.  I  thought 
the  letters  section  would  be  the  ap¬ 
propriate  place  to  do  so.  As  I’m  sure 
you  (the  editorial  collective)  know  I 
wrote  a  review  of  this  film  which  I 
turned  in  to  Space  City  News  —  in 
fact,  one  of  my  sentences  was  used 
almost  verbatim  in  Fitzgerald’s  re¬ 
view.  Inadvertently  or  not,  I  don’t 
know.  I  admit  it  is  not  a  strikingly 
original  thought,  i.e.,  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Dream  is  and  always  has  been 
"just  a  dream.” 

I  don’t  often  take  exception  to  most 
pieces  written  on  films,  but  I  think 
that  Space  City  News  has  offered  in 
the  recent  film  reviews  by  Gary  Cha- 
son  a  really  fine  example  of  review¬ 
ing,  and  film  reviews  should  be  taken 
seriously.  Fitzgerald’s  piece  on  Easy 
Rider  is  no  slouchy  review:  it  is  intel¬ 
ligent,  well -argued  and  considered.  But 
I  still  think  it’s  wrong-headed.  I  realize 
it  is  merely  my  opinion  against  his. 
Still  I’ll  hold  with  mine.  Easy  Rider, 
to  my  mind,  does  what  it  sets  out  to  do 
very  well.  What  it  does  not  do,  as  I 
mentioned  in  my  review,  is  explore 
its  theme  very  deeply. 

What  Fitzgerald  sees  in  the  film  is 
an  attempt  to  “represent  us.”  The  US 
being,  as  I  understand  Fitzgerald,  hip 
people  who  are  trying  to  rectify  Amer¬ 
ica’s  ghastliness.  Nowhere  in  the  film 
is  this  representation  pointed  up.  On 
the  contrary,  the  characters  played  by 
F  onda  and  Hopper  share  only  the  long 
hair  and  the  pot  with  “us.”  Otherwise, 
they  are  truly  representative  cultural 
victims  trying  to  buy  their  way  out  of 
the  American  slave  market  and  into 
freedom.  The  irony  is  pointed  out. 
Their  complicity  is  tacitly  acknow¬ 
ledged. 

What  Easy  Rider  does  point  out  and 
represent  are  several  realities  of  our 
country  —  its  violence,  its  narrow¬ 
mindedness,  and  its  hypocrisy.  It  poses 
an  artistic  and  symbolic  paradigm  in 
contrast  to  the  lies  America  has  been 
telling  about  itself.  It  says,  in  effect, 
look  what  we  are.  What  each  indivi¬ 
dual  chooses  to  do  about  America  is  left 
to  that  individual  to  decide.  It  shows  a 
few  directions  to  take,  such  as  the 
commune  and  the  farmer,  but  it  does 
not  didactically  decide  what  the  choice 
should  be.  Perhaps  this  is  a  failing 
of  the  film.  I  don’t  think  so.  It’s  just 
holding  up  the  mirror. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things 
is  that  the  film  came  out  of  Holly¬ 


wood.  It  is  made  by  Dennis  Hopper 
and  Peter  Fonda  who,  so  to  speak, 
grew  up  in  the  film  industry.  That 
that  cesspool  of  lies  can  come  up 
with  some  truths  is  indeed  encour¬ 
aging.  And  it  is  no  little  feat,  as  all 
of  us  who  are  hoping  (and  helping 
through  our  various  tasks)  that  Amer¬ 
ica  finally  face  up  to  its  commit¬ 
ments  and  start  making  the  Dream 
come  true,  can  attest. 

Since  this  is  a  rather  long  letter, 
I’ll  stop.  Thank  you  for  the  space. 
Ron  Jarvis 
Houston 


Dear  Ron: 

We  don't  usually  write  responses 
to  letters,  since  that  sets  up  a  really 
deadly  sort  of  reader/authority  rela¬ 
tionship,  with  the  “authority”  always 
having  the  last  word.  But  since  you’re 
questioning  the  paper’s  editorial  pro¬ 
cedure  (and  I  guess  my  integrity,  or 
something),  a  reply  does  seem  appro¬ 
priate  here. 

In  addition  to  the  review  of  Easy 
Rider  which  we  ran,  we  received  two 
others  from  local  people,  plus  maybe 
six  or  eight  more  that  could  have  been 
reprinted  from  other  papers.  Several 
of  them  were  good,  and  yours  I  think 
was  one  of  the  best,  but  we  didn’t 
feel  like  any  of  them  dealt  with  enough 
of  the  things  that  we  thought  were 
important  about  the  movie. 

I’m  completely  guilty  of  your  charge 
of  plagiarism,  though  it  wasn’t  inten¬ 
tional.  When  I  sat  down  to  write  my 
review,  I  had  read  yours  once.  (And 
hadn’t  seen  it  since;  I  think  Gary 
Chason,  who  does  most  of  our  reviews, 
had  it  then.)  All  of  us  around  the  paper 
had  talked  about  the  movie  for  maybe 
a  month,  and  there  were  so  many 
other  people’s  thoughts  and  phrases 
thrown  into  that  writing  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  me  to  sort 
out  what  was  originally  mine  from  what 
developed  somewhere  else. 

Also,  I  have  some  unresolved  ques¬ 
tions  about  what  it  means  to  “pla¬ 
giarise”  ideas  or  phrases  —  but  that’s 
a  whole  other  topic.  Anyway,  I’m 
sorry  if  the  thing  came  off  like  we 
were  using  you,  and  all  of  us  really 
do  want  you  (and  other  people)  to 
keep  writing  for  us  —  and  knocking 
us  up  against  the  wall  for  mistakes. 
If  it’s  any  comfort,  verbal  response 
to  that  review  is  running  about  3-1 
in  favor  of  your  position  (still  think 
I  was  right,  though). 

A  side  note  to  the  under-18  folks. 


Easy  Rider  is  rated  “R”,  whichmeans 
that  you  supposedly  have  to  be  18 
or  accompanied  by  .  .  .  etc.  (As 
I  heard  from  one  guy  who  had  just 
been  turned  away:  “What  bullshit! 
That’s  what  the  movie’s  all  about.”) 
We  can’t  promise  that  it’s  a  sure 
thing,  but  we  have  noticed  a  much 
looser  vigilance  on  week  nights,  when 
the  sparse  crowds  make  the  profit 
margin  a  little  slimmer.  Otherwi  se, 
some  sort  of  ID  is  a  good  thing  to 
have. 

Dennis  Fitzgerald 
Space  City  News  Collective 


Dear  Brothers  and  Sisters, 

I  am  a  student  at  Lamar  High  School 
and  a  reader  of  Space  City  News. 
Recently,  being  low  on  bread,  I  start¬ 
ed  selling  SCN.  Well,  I  was  doin’  okay 
until  this  one  day  when  I  took  about 
25  papers  to  school,  planning onputting 
them  in  my  locker  and  selling  them  off 
campus  after  school.  I  had  to  sell  these 
papers  off  campus  because  you  can’t 
pass  out  anything  or  sell  anything  on 
campus  besides  the  school  newspaper 
(how’s  that  for  press  freedom). 

Anyway,  I  couldn’t  fit  the  papers 
in  my  locker  because  I  had  a  billion 
books  in  there  so  I  had  to  carry  them 
around.  During  my  third  class  I  was 
just  sitting  there  and  my  teacher  saw 
the  papers  on  my  desk  and  grabbed 
them  and  hauled  me  and  the  papers  up¬ 
stairs  to  see  the  Assistant  Principal. 
Just  for  having  them! 

So  I  get  upstairs  and  the  Assistant 
Principal,  L.C.  Wheeler,  starts  tell¬ 
ing  me  how  SCN  is  filthy  and  asks  me 
if  my  parents  know  I’m  selling  it  and 
acting  like  I  was  a  criminal  or  some¬ 
thing.  Anyway,  in  the  end,  he  bawled 
me  out  and  told  me  never  to  have  any 
SCN’s  on  campus. 

Now  when  I  got  out  of  there  I  started 
thinking  about  F  reedom  of  Speech  and 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  and  I  started 
getting  MAD  as  hell!  I  wasn’t  even 
selling  the  papers,  all  I  was  doing  was 
holding  them. 

This  form  of  oppression  made  me 
realize  how  closed  the  minds  of  the 
Establishment  were.  It  showed  me  that 
this  country  has  to  have  a  new  bag 
or  we  ain’t  gonna  be  around  too  long. 
Because  when  an  official  at  a  high 
school  can  tell  me  something  is  filthy 
dirty  without  even  looking  at  it,  I 
know  something’s  got  to  be  done. 

In  the  Oct.  11-25  issue  there  was 
an  article  called  “What’s  this  revolu¬ 
tion  all  about.”  I  was  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  by  your  reply  to  it  except 
for  one  thing.  You  give  quite  a  few 
eventual  solutions  but  you  don’t  give 
any  means  to  arrive  at  these  solu¬ 
tions.  I  understand  that  something  has 
got  to  be  done  about  the  government, 
possibly  a  communist  government  set 
up,  but  you  don't  seem  to  be  positive 
as  to  the  means  with  which  the  revol¬ 
ution  will  come.  It  seems  rather  fool¬ 


Editor 
In  Stitches 


Space  City  News  editor  Bernard 
Wolfgang  Von  Padde  ((‘Wolfgang’))  was 
hospitalized  briefly  from  Saturday,  Oct. 
18  to  Monday,  Oct.  20. 

Wolfgang  was  rushed  to  Riverside 
Animal  Hospital  after  he  was  found 
outside  the  Space  City  News  office 
with  a  deep  wound  in  his  left  shoulder. 

Witnesses  say  that  Padde  darted 
between  two  parked  cars  and  pro¬ 
bably  caught  his  side  on  the  edge  of 
a  license  plate  holder.  These  specula¬ 
tions  were  later  confirmed  whem  small 
amounts  of  blood  and  black  fur  were 
found  on  the  car. 

Wolfgang  received  seven  stitches  at 
the  hospital. 

He  was  welcomed  back  enthusiast¬ 
ically  on  Monday  by  the  Space  City 
News  staff,  and  is  now  convalescing 
at  the  1217  Wichita  office,  despite  at¬ 
tempts  of  publisher  Lyman  Padde  to 
pull  out  the  stiches  with  his  teeth. 


hardy  to  me  to  demonstrate  and  ad¬ 
vocate  something  that  you  don’t  even 
know  by  what  means  it  will  come. 

Another  thing  I  don’t  want  to  see 
happen  to  SCN  but  seems  that  it  is,  is 
that  you  people  at  1217  Wichita  Street 
are  becoming  as  closed  and  definite 
and  unwavering  in  your  beliefs  as  the 
establishment.  I  think  that  this  is  some¬ 
thing  that  everyone  at  SCN  and  every¬ 
where  should  work  against.  Because 
everyone  has  a  right  to  their  opinion 
and  a  right  to  be  loved.  Who  knows,  if 
you’re  open  minded  enough  to  listen 
to  their  opinion  and  think  about  it,  you 
might  just  like  it  better  than  your  own. 

I  really  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
could  reply  to  this  letter  or  possibly 
even  make  an  article  of  it.  But  I’d 
like  to  know  how  you  feel  and  where 
it’s  at  in  the  revolution. 

Persecuted,  oppressed,  trampled, 
overruled,  ordinary  citizen, 

John 

Houston 


Dear  John: 

Maybe  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
your  fear  about  our  becoming  “closed 
and.  .  .unwavering”  and  also  to  ans¬ 
wer  your  question  about  “how”  is  to 
open  the  topic  up  to  other  people. 

We’ve  gotten  a  lot  of  verbal  response 
to  the  “What’s  this  revolution  all  a- 
bout?”  article,  but  few  letters.  Pre¬ 
sumably  there  are  other  folks  around 
besides  us  that  have  ideas  about  what 
you  do  and  how  you  do  it.  How  about 
mare  letters? 

The  Collective. 


.*•  (,< 


OLEO 

STRUT: 

Ft.  Hood 
G I  Haven 


by  Karolyn  Kendrick 


Amid  the  pinball  machines,  the  used 
car  dealers,  and  the  pawn  shops  —  in 
the  rot  of  Killeen,  Texas  —  the  Oleo 
Strut  sits  unobtrusively,  serving  Ft. 
Hood,  a  huge,  sprawling  armored  post 
of  50,000  man.  T'ua  third  GI  coffee¬ 
house  to  open,  the  Strut  has  been  in 
operation  since  June,  1968  --  the  “Sum¬ 
mer  of  Support’’  when  the  movement 
began  to  recognize  GI’s  as  victims  of 
the  system  rather  than  as  willing  perpe¬ 
trators  of  it. 

Once  a  TV  repair  shop,  the  cavernous 
room  that  houses  the  Oleo  Strut  is 
now  a  bright  yellow  movement  center, 
filled  with  political  posters  and  move¬ 
ment  literature.  To  the  left  as  one 
enters  is  the  snack  bar  where  coffee, 
tea,  soft  drinks  and  sandwiches  are 
served.  To  the  right  is  a  literature 
table  that  contains  an  excellent  sel¬ 
ection  of  GI  and  underground  papers 
from  around  the  country. 

When  Space  City  News  folks  arrived, 
people  in  the  Strut  had  just  learned, 
that  Pfc  Bruce  Bowers,  who  had  spoken 
at  the  Moratorium  Day  rally  in  Austin 
while  wearing  his  fatigue  uniform,  had 
been  charged  with  being  AWOL  when 
he  returned  to  the  post.  Wearing 
fatigues  off-post  is  illegal,  but  the 
military  brass,  perhaps  to  forestall 
charges  of  political  repression,  had 
busted  him  for  being  AWOL  instead 
of  for  engaging  in  political  activity 
while  in  uniform. 

Small  groups  of  men  gathered  around 
the  oilcloth-covered  tables  to  discuss 
the  fine  points  of  the  code  of  military 
justice  or  to  compose  the  latest  issue 
of  the  Fatigue  Press,  the  Ft.  Hood 
GIs  underground  paper.  Other  men 
sat.  alone,  divorced  from  the  bustle, 
reading  papers  and  sipping  their  drinks. 
A  Military  Policeman  and  a  Killeen 
cop  sauntered  in,  walked  m'dway  into 
the  room,  turned  and  walked  out.  They 


GI’s  in  Oleo  Strut  coffeehouse,  near  Ft.  Hood. 


had  been  doing  this  every  night  for 
the  last  week,  a  GI  said.  They  didn’t 
hassle  anyone,  just  let  their  presence 
be  known. 

In  the  past,  though,  the  Oleo  Strut 
has  suffered  harassment  from  both 
military  and  civilian  cops,  as  well 
as  hostile  townspeople.  The  Strut’s 
first  major  action,  a  love-in  held  in 
the  town  park  on  July  4,  1968,  was 
busted  tip  by  cowboys,  who  were  spurred 
on  by  the  Killeen  cops , 

The  next  month,  on  Aug.  23,  when 
organizers  from  the  Strut  and  a  GI  -- 
Bruce  “Gypsy”  Peterson,  the  editor 
of  the  Fatigue  Press  --  were  prepar¬ 
ing  to  leave  for  the  Democratic  conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicago,  both  Josh  Gould,  an 
organizer,  and  Peterson  were  busted 
on  rigged  dope  charges. 

The  case  against  Gould  was  dropped, 
but  the  charges  against  Peterson  were 
transferred  from  a  civilian  to  a  mili¬ 
tary  court.  A  trace  of  marijuana  had 
been  found  in  a  car  in  which  Peter¬ 


son  was  a  passenger.  Only  Peterson 
was  arrested;  neither  the  owner  of 
the  car  nor  any  of  the  other  passen¬ 
gers  was  charged  with  possession. 

Several  weeks  later  Peterson  was 
searched  by  KiUeen  cops  because  he 
was  a  “known  dope  user”  —  that 
is,  he  had  been  charged  previously 
although  not  tried.  The  cops  found 
soma  lint  in  one  of  Peterson’s  pock¬ 
ets,  which  they  claimed  was  mari¬ 
juana.  The  lint  was  destroyed  in 
its  analysis. 

Under  the  Texas  Minimus  clause, 
which  states  that  a  person  must  be 
carrying  enough  dope  for  use  before  he 
can  be  charged  with  possession,  Peter¬ 
son  would  have  been  released.  The 
charges,  however,  had  been  transferred 
to  a  military  court.  A  chemist  testi¬ 
fied  that  the  lint  was  grass.  Under 
cross  examination,  the  chemist  re¬ 
vealed  that  he  did  not  even  know  of 
two  of  the  chemical  tests  that  must 
be  performed  to  determine  if  a  sub¬ 


stance  is  marijuana. 

Peterson,  who  is  now  in  the  Leaven¬ 
worth  penitentiary,  was  sentenced  to 
eight  years.  His  case  has  been  appeal¬ 
ed  to  the  Court  of  Military  Review 
where  it  is  expected  to  be  overturned. 
However,  once  he  is  freed,  Peterson 
will  have  a  new  charge  to  face.  Mil¬ 
itary  authorities  claim  they  discovered 
a  bag  of  marijuana  in  Peterson’s  foot- 
locker  during  an  inspection. 

Twice  before,  Peterson  had  discov¬ 
ered  grass  planted  in  his  footlocker, 
had  removed  it  and  had  signed  sworn 
affadavits  that  it  had  been  planted. 
People  at  the  Strut  stress  that  this 
charge  is  political  in  nature,  and  not 
a  simple  marijuana  case. 

The  same  night  of  Aug.  23,  43 
black  soldiers  --  the  Ft.  Hood  43  -- 
were  arrested  on  the  post.  The  Oleo 
Strut  organizers  claim  that  they  were 

continued  on  8 


Strut  Staff  Raps 


Space  City  News  went  to  the  Oleo 
Strut  coffeehouse  in  Killeen  last  week 
to  talk  about  --  among  other  things  -- 
GI  participit  on  in  the  Nov.  9  anti-war 
march  in  Houston.  We  taped  this  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Strut  collective  on  Oct. 
16,  the  day  after  the  National  Mora¬ 
torium.  The  staff  of  the  Oleo  Strut 
is  composed  of  Terry  Davis,  Mike 
Keegan,  Jay  Lockard,  Josh  Gould,  and 
Dave  Cline. 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE  ROLE  THAT  CIV¬ 
ILIAN  SUPPORT  PLAYS  IN  THE  GI 
MOVEMENT?  LIKE  WHAT  HAPPEN¬ 
ED  RECENTLY  AT  FT.  DDL  DO 
YOU  SEE  THIS  KIND  OF  ACTION  AS 
NECESSARY  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  A  MASS  GI  MOVEM  iNT? 

JOSH;  The  way  they  got  8,000 
people  to  march  at  Ft.  Dix  was  that 
they  had  a  coalition  built  around  the 
march,  from  the  Women’s  Strike  for 
Peace  to  the  Black  Panther  Party,  and. 


the  one  and  only  issue  that  they  all 
agreed  on  was  that  the  political  dir¬ 
ection  and  the  tactics  of  the  march 
would  be  set  by  GIs.  Which  is  good, 
but  I  think  that  gets  back  to  the  ques¬ 
tion:  when  do  you  see  a  mass  move¬ 
ment  being  built  in  the  military,  in¬ 
side  the  army?  It’s  only  a  fond  hope 
unless  there’s  a  real  mass  movement 
outside. 


DO  YOU  MEAN  THAT  A  RADICAL 
CIVILIAN  BASE  IS  A  PREREQUISITE 
FOR  THE  GI  MOVEMENT? 

JOSH:  I’m  not  really  sure,  but 

there’s  obvi  o  u  sly  a  relationship 
there  —  and  the  possibility  of  a  mass 
movement  inside  the  army  will  be  made 
greater  by  the  growing  activism  out¬ 
side. 

DAVE:  Like  the  reason  I  think  it’s 
important  for  the  guys  at  Hood  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Nov.  9  march  in  Houston 
is  that,  like,  they’ll  go  down  there  and 
Jjiaybe  just  be  part  of  a  big  crowd  of 


people,  but  a  week  later  there’ll  be 
major  actions  on  the  east  and  west 
coasts  and  the  guys  will  feel  a  part 
of  a  much  bigger  thing  because  they’ve 
actually  marched  in  Houston.  The 
nation-wide  demonstrations  give  guys 
a  great  sense  of  solidarity  that’s  pretty 
important  --  and  hard  to  develop  here 
in  Killeen. 

The  issues  that  guys  naturally  move 
around  are  very  important  too,  you 
know,  to  build  awareness  of  and  ties 
with  what’s  going  on  outside.  If  there 
weren’t  any  riots,  the  guys  here 
wouldn’t  be  moving  around  the  issue 
of  riot  control. 


EXPLAIN  THE  CHANGE  IN  YOUR 
FEELINGS  ABOUT  PARTICIPATING 
IN  NATIONAL  ACTIONS  THAT  YOU 
TALKED  ABOUT  EARLIER. 

JAY:  We  didn’t  have  too  much 

political  background  to  decide  about  that 
Nov.  2  thing  (a  GI  teach-in);  we  just 
went  ahead  and -did  it-.  .  ,  jaraetica^ 


application  said  that  wasn’t  a  good  idea 
since  it  just  didn’t  work  very  well. 
There  were  speakers  the  first  day  — 
Donald  Duncan  (Green  Beret),  a  SNCC 
guy  from  Austin,  several  GIs,  a  wac; 
the  next  day  was  going  to  be  work¬ 
shops,  but  that  didn’t  work  out  at  aU. 
(.  .  .  about  a  hundred  guys  came  up 
from  Austin  and  a  hundred  from  Hood 
participated  in  the  first  day.) 

Later  some  GIs  spent  some  time  in 
Austin  and  became  aligned  with  PL 
(Progressive  Labor  Party)  politics. 
Some  of  these  guys  were  pretty  cen¬ 
tral  figures  on  the  base,  so  many  GIs 
decided  they  were  against  marches  — 
so  this  was  mostly  the  GIs’  decision, 
but  we  went  along  with  it.  We  saw 
that  the  marches  drew  guys  away  from 
their  organizing  and  put  them  out  in 
front  and  that  meant  that  the  Brass 
could  just  knock  off  a  few  guys  and 
that  would  be  the  end  of  it.  Also,  none 
of  us  much  thought  about,  you  know, 
the  responsibility  that  organizers  have 
to  the  national  scene,  to  develop  a  wider 
consciousness. 

Last  spring  was  a  lot  different  from 
this  fall.  I  mean,  last  spring  there 
weren’t  marches  goin’  on,  there  wasn’t 
any  realization  that  the  war  could  be 
over  pretty  soon  if  we  really  pitched 
in.  I  think  everybody  all  over  the 
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Workers  at  a  rally  outside  the  International  Har¬ 
vester  plant  in  Chicago.  David  Fenton/LNS 


CHICAGO  (LNS)  —  Thousands  of 
SDS  members  from  across  the  coun¬ 
try  —  responding  to  two  separate 
calls  --  moved  in  the  streets  of  Chi¬ 
cago  in  the  Oct.  8-11  national  action 
against  U.S.  imperialism. 

The  400-man  Weatherman  faction, 
which  broke  hundreds  of  windows,  brav¬ 
ing  police  gunfire  and  suffering  dozens 
of  arrests  on  the  action’s  opening  day, 
returned  to  the  streets  on  Saturday, 
Oct.  11.  But  before  the  sun  set  more 
than  half  of  the  Weathermen  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  cops,  feeing  years  in 
jail. 

At  the  same  time,  nearly  4,000 young 
radicals  marched  through  Chicago’s 
Puerto  Rican  ghetto  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  SDS’s  Revolutionary  Youth 
Movement  II  (RYM-II)  faction  and  the 
Young  Lords  Organization  (YLO),  a 
Puerto  Rican  re  volutionary  group.  This 
march,  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
community  and  closely  watched  by  the 
cops,  was  part  of  a  series  of  actions 
organized  as  an  alternative  to  the 
Weatherman  program,  widely  criticiz¬ 
ed  as  tactically  suicidal  and  not  de¬ 
signed  to  increase  the  movement’s 
mass  support. 

The  four-day  SDS  national  action 
opened  Wednesday  night,  Oct.  8,  when 
the  Weatherman  faction  —  wearing  hel¬ 
met’s  and  carrying  sticks  --  charged 
through  Chicago’s  fashionable  Gold 
Coast  district,  smashing  left  and  right 
the  windows  of  stores,  hanks,  cars, 
apartments  and  hotels. 

The  street  action  followed  a  bon¬ 
fire  raUy  in  Lincoln  Park  at  which  it 
became  clear  that  the  Weathermen 
had  brought  virtually  none  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  “working  class  street  kids” 
whom  they  had  hoped  would  join  their 
“white  fighting  force”  on  the  side  of 
peoples  colonized  by  the  U.S.  Empire. 

The  Weathermen  came  here  to  affirm 
and  dramatize  through  a  national  action 
what  they  had  been  saying  in  a  dozen 
cities  for  months  —  that  the  revolu¬ 
tion  is  now,  that  it  is  winning,  and  that 
white  people  are  ready  to  fight  along¬ 
side  black,  brown  and  Third  World 
people.  The  drama  in  the  streets  — 
the  helmets,  sticks,  the  shattering 
glass,  the  cops  with  drawn guns--pre- 
sumably  made  the  vision- seem  more 
real. 

Twisting  through  the  streets,  Wea¬ 
therman's  main  group  held  together, 
maintaining  the  offensive  for  abrut  sight 
blocks  before  being  d  spers.M  by  pol¬ 
ice.  Seventy-five  people  (including 
40  Weathermen)  were  arrested.  The 
Weathermen  report  that  sporadic  police 
gunfire  injured  seven  demonstrators 
(the  commercial  press  reported  only 
three  of  these  ihjdries,  WBile  the  cops 


admitted  to  only  one  shooting).  A 
dozen  cops  were  injured. 

While  Weatherman  was  able  to  run 
loose  for  some  15  minutes  Wednes¬ 
day  night,  their  final  attempt  to  “tear 
up  Pig  City”  on  Saturday  was  brutally 
stopped  in  its  tracks  by  heavy  police 
deployment. 

The  180  ma-chers,  readied  for  their 
.last  ditch  stand,  gathered  at  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Haymarket  Square  police 
monument  (blown  up  anonymously  a  few 
days  before).  The  site  had  been  pub¬ 
licly  announced,  and  the  cops  were 
ready. 

The  Weathermen,  who  had  obtained 
a  parade  permit,  marched  about  tea 
blocks  into  the  Loop  under  heavy  pol¬ 
ice  escort,  then  broke  from  the  offi¬ 
cial  route  of  the  march,  attacking  cops 
and  smashing  windows.  Hundreds  of 
cops,  many  helmeted,  many  in  plain¬ 
clothes,  went  into  action.  Within  min¬ 
utes,  the  Weathermen  were  either  dis- 
persed  or  under  arrest.  Many  demon¬ 


strators  were  beaten,  several  police¬ 
men  injured,  and  Chicago’s  chief  law¬ 
yer,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  appearing 
at  demonstrations  to  play  cop,  got  his 
neck  broken. 

Even  before  the  march  started,  SDS 
Natioual  Secretary  MarkRudd  and  other 
Weatherman  leaders  were  arrested 
in  a  surprise  raid  by  plainclothesmen. 
Rudd  was  badly  beaten  in  a  night- 
stick-swinging  cop  orgy  that  lasted 
10  nrnutes.  The  Weatherman  leaders 
were  charged  with  conspiracy  to  com¬ 
mit  mob  action  in  conjunction  with  earl¬ 
ier  Weatherman  actions. 

Before  the  march  on  the  Loop,  John 
‘‘J.  J.”  Jacobs,  one  of  Weatherman’s 
main  leaders,  told  the  ranks  of  Wea¬ 
thermen  that  their  actions  were  a 
part  of  history.  Jacobs  said  there  could 
be  no  victory  in  street  fights  of  this 
type  (contrary  to  what  Weatherman 
had  previously  argued)  but  that  they 
would  set  an  example  so  that  some 
day  millions  would  join  the  struggle. 


Weatherman  women's  militia  prepares  to  march  on 
financial  district.  Barbara  Rothkrug/LNS 


“We  don’t  need  ‘two,  three,  many 
national  actions,’  ’’  he  said,  but  armed 
struggle  involving  masses  of  people. 
Jacobs  was  among  the  100  demonstra¬ 
tors  busted  in  the  streets  of  the  Loop. 

Saturday’s  massive  march  through 
some  of  Chicago’s  ghetto  communities 
(primarily  Puerto  Rican,  but  including 
some  black  and  poor  white  communi¬ 
ties)  was  the  high  point  of  the  alter¬ 
nate  Chicago  action,  organized  by 
RYM-II,  the  Black  Panther  Party  and 
the  Young  Lords. 

Nearly  4,000  SDS  people  from  across 
the  country,  led  by  a  contingent  of 
purple-bereted  Young  Lords,  took  the 
streets  in  defiance  of  police  orders. 
They  covered  the  street  for  five  blocks, 
waving  fists  and  chanting  “U.S.  Out 
of  Vietnam!”  “Free  Puerto  Rico!” 
“Power  to  the  People!”  “Free  Bobby 
Seale!”  and  “Ho,  Ho,  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
the  NLF  Is  Gonna  Win!” 

The  marchers  were  joined  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  community  people,  most  of 
them  Puerto  Ricans,  as  people  yelled 
encouragement  and  flashed  fists  from 
the  sidewalks  and  apartment  windows. 
The  march  ended  at  Humboldt  Park,  in 
the  center  of  the  Puerto  Rican  commun¬ 
ity,  with  a  rally  in  honor  of  Pedro 
Albizu  Campos,  the  Puerto  Rican  in¬ 
dependence  leader  who  died  a  year  ago, 
and  in  honor  of  the  two  Puerto  Rican 
youths,  members  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
Latin  Kings,  recently  murdered  by 
Chicago  police. 

“We  must  work  with  the  people,  serve 
the  people,  become  one  with  the  peo¬ 
ple,”  Yoruba,  Deputy  Minister  of  In¬ 
formation  of  the  New  York  Lords,  one 
of  the  rally’s  speakers,  said.  “If 
the  people  want  the  pig  offed,  we’re 
gonna  off  the  pig.  Not  because  we’re 
a  gang,  but  because  we’re  servants 
of  the  people.” 

“We  blew  those  pigs’  minds,”  he 
said.  “They  can’t  believe  that  a  bunch 
of  long-hairs,  spicks  and  niggers  got 
together  for  a  disciplined  march.  We 
blew  their  mind  today,  and  we’re  gonna 
blow  it  all  over  the  world.” 

In  an  earlier  RYM-II  Panther/Lord 
action,  Thursday,  Oct.  9,  a  crowd  of 
2,000  defied  court  regulations  and  ral¬ 
lied  in  support  of  the  Conspiracy  Eight, 
organizers  of  the  August  1968  Chicago 
Convention  protests).  They  gathered 
in  a  plaza  just  outside  the  Federal 
Building  where  Judge  Julius  “Magoo” 
Hoffman’s  kangaroo  court  moved  into 
the  second  week  of  the  conspiracy  trial. 

"All  power  to  the  Conspiracy  Eight! 
May  their  conspiracy  grow!”  Yoruba 
told  the  fist-waving  crowd.  “We’re 
making  a  revolution  to  free  every¬ 
body  —  black,  brown,  white,  yellow, 
red.” 


Fred  Hampton,  chairman  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Chapter  of  the  Black  Panthers, 
criticized  Weatherman  for  being  "ad¬ 
venturistic,  opportunistic  and  Custer- 
istic.”  He  accused  the  Weathermen, 
who  decided  to  scrap  their  own  plans 
for  an  action  outside  the  court  in  order 
to  join  the  larger  rally  (they  listened 
quietly  to  Hampton’s  remarks),  of 
“leading  people  into  confrontations  they 
are  not  prepared  for.”  Hampton  stern¬ 
ly  warned  the  Weathermen  not  to  en¬ 
gage  in  any  provocative  acts  at  the 
raUy.  Mike  Klonsky,  last  year’s  SDS 
National  Secretary  and  a  RYM-n  lead¬ 
er,  told  the  rally,  “The  key  is  reach¬ 
ing  out  to  masses  of  people,  not  run¬ 
ning  in  the  streets  by  ourselves.” 

About  500  SDS  people  moved  from 
the  Federal  Building  in  downtown  Chi¬ 
cago  to  a  RYM-Il/Panther  rally  out¬ 
side  an  international  Harvester  trac¬ 
tor-producing  plant.  More  than  100 
workers,  most  of  them  black,  joined 
them.  The  company  plans  to  close 
down  the  plant  soon  and  offers  the 
workers  who  get  laid  off  slots  with 
no  seniority  in  another  plant,  which 
happens  to  be  located  in  a  lily-white 
suburb  an  hour  away.  The  rally  sought 
to  link  up  the  struggles  of  students 
and  industrial  workers  and  avoid 
immediate  battles  with  the  police. 
RYM-II  leaders  warned  the  police  a- 
head  of  time  that  if  any  trouble  started, 
it  would  clearly  be  the  fault  of  the 
police. 

Addressing  the  crowd,  one  black 
worker  said:  “This  is  where  our 
struggle  begins.  This  is  where  we 
struggle  together  --  the  students, 
the  workers,  the  blacks,  Chicanos, 
Indians  --  a  mass  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment.” 

The  factory  had  in  effect  been  shut 
down  by  the  rally.  Almost  90%  of 
the  workers  stayed  out.  Yet  only 
a  few  white  workers  appeared  at  the 
rally,  and  it  is  unclear  whether  most 
white  workers  stayed  home  because 
they  supported  the  rally  or  merely 
to  avoid  confronting  it. 

After  the  Wednesday  window-break¬ 
ing  action,  which  the  Weathermen  claim 
as  a  success  in  spite  of  their  inabil¬ 
ity  to  involve  any  significant  number 
of  people  outside  of  their  own  small 
cadre,  Weatherman  Chicago  plans  be¬ 
gan  to  collapse  completely. 

On  Thursday  morning,  Oct.  9,  six¬ 
ty-five  Weatherwomen--  the  "women’s 
militia”  —  gathered  at  Grant  Park  a- 
cross  from  the  Hilton  Hotel  to  rally 
for  an  announced  attack  on  an  Army 
induction  center.  More  than  100  uni¬ 
formed  cops  stood  by  while  many  plain- 
clothesmen,  dozens  of  reporters  and 
cameramen,  and  a  few  bystanders 
watched  as  the  helmeted,  stick-bearing 
women  sang,  chanted  and  listened  to 
speeches. 

Bernardine  Dohrn,  a  Weatherman 
leader,  told  her  comrades:  “A  few 
buckshot  wounds,  a  few  pellets,  mean 
we’re  doing  the  right  thing  here.” 
Women  must  smash  past  the  social 
role  of  “white  young  ladies  growing 
up  in  America,”  Dohrn  insisted.  “The 
fear  that  people  feel  in  this  demonstra¬ 
tion  has  to  be  put  up  against  the 
hunger,  fear,  death  and  suffering  of 
black,  brown  and  yellow  people  in  this 
country  and  all  over  the  world.”  Those 
who  refuse  to  follow  Weatherman’s 
lead,  she  said,  are  like  the  Germans 
who  acquiesced  to  Nazism. 

The  women,  marching  out  triple¬ 
file  with  Vietcong  flags  up  front,  ran 
up  against  a  dozen  uniformed  cops 
when  they  attempted  to  leave  the  park. 
The  women  refused  to  halt,  however, 
and  tried  to  push  their  way  past  the 
cops. 

When  the  police  maintained  their 
position,  the  women  pushed  on  and  the 
cops  began  to  make  arrests.  Some 
of  the  women  fought  hard;  in  some 
cases  it  took  four  cops  to  restrain 
a  single  Weatherwoman.  One  of  the 
cops  rubbed  his  hands  up  and  down  a 
woman’s  body  and  said,  "We  love 
you  baby  --  you’re  beautiful.”  Another 
woman,  thrown  into  the  paddywagon, 
screamed,  “You  dirty  fuckers,  the 
people  of  the  world  are  gonna  kill  you!” 

Twelve  women,  includingthe  leaders, 
were  arrested.  The  rest,  seeing  they 
were  outnumbered,  yielded  to  police 
demands  that  they  take  off  their  hel¬ 
mets  and  put  down  their  weapons. 

The  women,  clearly  humiliated  and 
frustrated  by  their  sudden  defeat, 
clustered  together,  surrounded  by  a 
horseshoe  phalanx  of  helmeted  police. 
They  then  walked  into  the  street  and 
they  "were  escorted  to  the  subway. 
The  police  accompanied  them  into  the 
•station  and  photographed  them  as  they 
went  through  the  turnstile. 

In  the  wake  of  the  failure  of  this 
action  —  and  in  the  realization  of 
their  small  numbers  'and  lack  of  sup¬ 
port  —  Weatherman  called  off  a  high 


Yoruba,  Minister  of  Information  of  New  York  Young  Lords,  addresses  a  rally 
outside  the  Federal  Building.  Mike  Shuster/LNS 


school  "jailbreak,”  cancelled  a  rock- 
culture  “wargasm”  and  dropped  their 
original  plan  to  “tear  up  the  fas¬ 
cist  courts.”  After  the  courthouse  rally 
dispersed,  Weatherman’s  people  lin¬ 
gered  in  a  cluster  (their  helmets  held 
in  brown  paper  bags),  but  decided 
that  heavy  pig  deployment  made  a 
militant  street  action  impossible. 

Elsewhere,  tight  police  security  was 
instituted  in  57  city  high  schools. 
Student  IDs  were  checked,  fire  alarms 
were  turned  off  and  extra  cops  patrolled 
the  halls  inside  the  schools  and  kept 
an  eye  on  nearby  streets.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Gov.  Ogilvie  called  up  2500  Na¬ 
tional  Guardsmen  after  Chicago  police 
officials  requested  additional  reserve 
forces.  The  Guardsmen  waited  in 
local  armories,  and  300  of  them  were 
called  out  to  patrol  the  Loop  in  the 
wake  of  the  Saturday  action.  Despite 
Weatherman’s  intentions,  in  any  case, 
the  regulars  of  the  Chicago  police  man¬ 
aged  to  contain  and  control  the  efforts 
at  disruption  and  dislocation. 

Weatherman  suffered  290  arrests 
in  the  four-day  action,  with  bond  total¬ 
ling  nearly  $750,000.  This  means 
it  will  cost  $75,000  cash  to  get  them 


all  out.  (The  annual  SDS  budget  in 
recent  years  has  been  $90,000.) 

Most  defendants  were  charged  with 
mob  action,  a  felony,  and  got  out 
for  $500  cash  on  $5000  bond.  Other 
charges  included  aggravated  battery, 
disorderly  conduct,  failure  to  disperse, 
resisting  arrest  and  attempted  murder. 

Rudd,  charged  with  mob  action, 
aggravated  battery  and  disorderly  con¬ 
duct,  was  released  for  $1500  on  $15,000 
bond. 

Weatherman  leaders  are  unanimous 
in  calling  the  national  action  “a  victory 
for  the  people.” 

Weatherman  actions  have  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  in  the  context  of  the  Weath¬ 
erman  political  analysis.  Conscious  of 
the  role  that  U.  S.  imperialism  plays 
in  the  oppression  of  blacks  and  Lat¬ 
ins  at  home  and  Third  World  people 
overseas,  and  inspired  by  the  struggle 
of  the  Vietnamese  and  other  guerrilla 
forces  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  Weatherman  feels  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  white  people  in  this 
country  to  “open  up  a  new  front  behind 
enemy  lines.” 

Frustrated  by  the  difficulty  of  gain¬ 
ing  white  support  for  such  a  move¬ 


Right  On!  Latin  community  people  show  support  for 
massive  march,  Oct  11.  Mike  Shuster/LNS 


ment,  Weathermen  stress  the  fact  that 
white  people  benefit  from  exploitation 
of  the  colored  peoples  of  the  world, 
obtaining  extra  wealth  and  comforts 
from  imperialism  —  “white  skin  priv¬ 
ilege.”  Since  this  “privilege”  encour¬ 
ages  whites  to  support  the  status  quo, 
Weatherman  says  that  whites  wiU  not 
be  won  over  on  the  basis  of  their 
own  oppression,  but  only  by  convinc¬ 
ing  them  that  the  Third  World  is 
the  winning  side  in  a  relentless  war 
which  is  taking  place  right  now,  and 
that  American  whites  must  be  forced 
to  choose  sides  in  that  war  NOW  by 
white  revolutionaries  who  open  up  a 
domestic  front  NOW.  Whites  who 
refuse  to  join  this  front  must  be 
considered  enemies  until  they  do. 

Weatherman’s  movement  critics  ar¬ 
gue  that  this  position  excludes  the 
possibility  of  organizing  a  mass  white 
revolutionary  movement  to  join  with 
the  liberation  struggles  of  blacks, 
browns,  and  Third  World  people  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  They  argue 
that  Weatherman  fails  to  make  the 
distinction  between  the  U.  S.  ruling 
class,  which  thrives  on  imperialism, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  American 
whites  who  suffer  from  it. 

Weatherman’s  analysis  has  resulted 
in  tactics  which  fail  to  define  and 
isolate  the  enemy  --  the  Empire’s 
ruling  class  —  and  which  fail  to  show 
masses  of  Americans  how  capitalism 
ruins  their  own  lives  and  what  might 
be  possible  without  it. 

In  the  Wednesday  action,  for  example, 
the  Weathermen  hit  Volkswagens  as 
well  as  Cadillacs,  barbershops  as  well 
as  banks.  Most  important,  the  mater¬ 
ial  damage  was  done  to  targets  peri¬ 
pherally  associated  with  imperialism 
and  did  not  interfere  with  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  any  major  imperialist  insti¬ 
tutions,  nor  did  they  educate  people 
about  the  nature  of  these  institutions. 
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appeal  pending 

Lee  Otis 
In  Solitary 


Bobby  Caldwell  (in  tie),  Lee  Otis'  lawyer,  greets 
crowd  outside  appeal  hearing  in  Austin. 


Family  Hand  Duo 
Dusted  in  Indiana 


by  Thorne  Dreyer 

Lee  Otis  Johnson  was  placed  in 
solitary  confinement  Monday,  Oct.  13, 
after  a  series  of  incidents  around  a 
prison  demand  that  he  cut  his  hair. 

This  latest  act  of  intimidation  oc¬ 
curred  two  days  before  an  overflowing 
Austin  courtroom  was  to  hear  John¬ 
son’s  lawyers  argue  for  a  new  trial 
for  Texas’  most  important  political 
prisoner.  And  it  followed  closely  on 
the  heels  of  an  exclusive  interview 
with  Lee  Otis  which  appeared  in  the 
last  issue  of  Space  City  News. 

Lee  Otis  is  serving  30  years  for 
allegedly  passing  a  marijuana  joint  to 
an  undercover  cop  at  a  Houston  party. 
He  was  convicted  of  sale  of  narcotics 
on  testimony  by  one  witness.  John¬ 
son’s  arrest  and  conviction  on  this 
charge  followed  a  long  history  of  pol¬ 
itical  intimidation  and  harassment  from 
the  Houston  police  and  right  wing 
vigilantes  who  disapproved  of  his  lead¬ 
ership  activities  in  the  blackliberation 
struggle. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  Oct.  11,  Lt. 
George  Ransom  of  the  Harris  County 
Rehabilitation  Center  at  Humble, ord¬ 
ered  Lee  Otis  to  get  his  hair  cut. 
Lee  Otis  wore  his  hair  in  a  moderate 
length  afro  (see  picture  this  page 
taken  by  Space  City  News  a  week 
before  the  incident). 


According  to  Bobby  CaldweU,  Lee 
Otis’  trial  lawyer,  he  got  a  haircut 
that  night.  But  Lt.  Ransom  was  not 
satisfied  and  the  next  day  again  re¬ 
peated  the  demand.  Lee  Otis  got  his 
hair  trimmed  some  more,  but  it  was 
once  more  declared  unacceptable. 

So  Lee  Otis,  exasperated,  shaved 
his  head  completely.  When  Lt.  Ran¬ 
som  discovered  to  what  extent  Johnson 
had  complied  with  his  orders,  he  be¬ 
came  extremely  irate.  According  to 
Caldwell,  who  talked  with  Johnson  soon 
after  the  incident.  Ransom  began  yell¬ 
ing,  “You’re  trying  to  make  a  fool 
out  of  me.  We ’ll  fix  you  —  we’U 
put  you  in  isolation.” 

When  contacted  by  phone,  Lt.  Ran¬ 
som  told  Space  City  News  that  Lee 
Otis  had  been  placed  in  solitary  “be¬ 
cause  he  threw  a  fit  in  front  of  the 
other  inmates.”  He  otherwise  con¬ 
firmed  Caldwell’s  story. 

Ransom  said  that  Johnson  was  order¬ 
ed  to  cut  his  hair  because  he  had 
a  prison  job  as  a  block  worker  which 
required  him  to  “meet  the  public.” 
“We  can’t  have  people  coming  in  here 
and  seeing  a  bunch  of  shaggy  heads,” 
he  told  us. 

Lee  Otis  thinks  tha’  the  prison  offi¬ 
cials  are  trying  to  get  in  a  few  last 
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licks  before  he  gets  out  on  bail  (assum¬ 
ing  the  results  of  the  appeal  are 
favorable).  Also,  Caldwell  suggests 
that  this  latest  harassment  could  be 
intended  as  retribution  against  Lee 
Otis  because  of  the  interview  that 
appeared  in  Space  City  News  #8.  (It 
is  probable  that  prison  officials  did 
not  know  who  we  were  when  they  grant¬ 
ed  the  interview.) 

A  decision  on  the  appeal  is  not 
expected  for  another  two  weeks.  (We 
hope  to  know  the  results  by  next  issue.) 
Attorneys  Bobby  Caldwell  and  Will 
Gray  appeared  before  the  Court  of 
Crinrnal  Appeals  in  Austin  Wednes¬ 
day,  Oct.  15.  Approximately  200  sup¬ 
porters  of  Lee  Otis,  many  of  whom 
had  come  via  chartered  bus  from 
Houston’s  Texas  Southern  University, 
filled  the  courtroom  and  corridor. 
(A  support  rally  held  Tuesday  night 
in  Austin’s  black  ghetto  had  drawn  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  people,  mostly  from  the 
local  black  community,  to  hear  a  series 
of  speakers  including  national  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Black  Panther  Party.) 

Johnson’s  lawyers  asked  the  court 
to  grant  Lee  Otis  a  new  trial.  Some 
of  their  arguments  were: 

*That  a  fair  trial  in  Harris  County 
was  impossible  because  of  the  wide 
publicity  that  Lee  Otis  had  received 
in  the  Houston  media.  A  change  of 
venue  should  have  been  granted. 

*That  the  defense  lawyers  should 
have  been  allowed  to  question  pro¬ 
spective  jurors  individuaHy  to  deter¬ 
mine  prior  knowledge  of  Johnson’s  act¬ 
ivities  and  resulting  bias.  That  they 
should  have  been  allowed  more  than 
the  standard  10  preemptory  challenges 
to  eliminate  jurors.  (They  used  alt 
their  challenges  and  one  juror  whom 
they  wished  to  eliminate  became  jury 
foreman.) 

*That  the  jury  did  not  convict  Lee 
Otis  of  possession  of  marijuana  (which 
was  alleged  in  his  indictment),  and 
thus  was  inconsistent  in  finding  him 
guilty  of  sale. 

*And  that,  even  if  the  conviction 
could  be  justified,  the  sentence  was 
clearly  absurd. 

More  news  on  Lee  Otis  next  issue. 
Meanwhile,  financial  help  should  oe 
sent  to  the  Lee  Otis  Johnson  Defense 
Committee,  Box  6524,  Houston  77005. 

FREE  LEE  OTIS! 

FREE  ALL  POLITICAL  PRISONERS! 


Danny  Schacht 


Out  on  Bail 


Danny  Schacht,  a  Houston  radical, 
sentenced  to  six  months  imprisonment 
for  exercising  his  right  to  protest 
against  the  draft,  is  out  on  bail. 

As  a  part  of  the  1967  Stop  the  Draft 
Week  activities,  Danny  participated  in 
a  skit  critical  of  the  draft,  outside 
the  Houston  Induction  Center.  He 
was  arrested  and  convicted  of  “wear¬ 
ing  parts  of  a  U.  S.  Army  uniform” 
in  the  skit. 

Danny  sees  the  conviction  as  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  his  right  to  express  an  un¬ 
popular  opinion,  and  he  has  appealed 
for  a  Writ  of  Certiori  to  try  to  get 
the  Supreme  Court  to  hear  the  case. 
The  court  will  decide  whether  or  not 
to  hear  the  case  at  the  end  of  this 
month. 

Danny  is  currently  out  on  $2,000 
bail,  after  having  served  a  month  of 
his  sentence.  If  his  appeal  is  denied, 
he  will  have  to  go  back  to  jail  to  serve 
the  rest  of  his  time.  Another  example 
of  freedom  of  speech  as  long  as  the 
Man  lijces  what  you  have  to  say. 

Danny  desperately  needs  money  to 
continue  the  struggle.  Send  all  con¬ 
tributions  to  Danny  Schacht  Defense 
Fund,  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
1819  Dunstan,  Houston,  Texas. 


by  Michael  Griffin 

Maybe  you’ve  heard  the  amusing  little 
anecdote  about  Warsaw,  Indiana.  Mich¬ 
ael  Coadray  and  Linda  Hersera  of 
Houston’s  Family  of  Hands  are  cur¬ 
rently  chuckling  over  it  in  the  War¬ 
saw  jail.  They’ve  been  there  since 
their  arrest  Sunday,  Oct.  12,  on  a 
state  charge  for  felony  possession  of 
marijuana. 

If  you  haven’t  heard,  the  story  goes 
like  this:  back  in  the  forties,  the  U.S. 
Government  planted  a  lot  of  hemp 
throughout  Indiana.  By  the  time  peo¬ 
ple  realized  that  hemp  was  a  variety 
of  cannabis  aid  could  be  used  for  more 
than  making  rope,  hundreds  of  acres 
of  marijuana  were  flourishing  wild  and 
free  across  the  state.  Since  any  at¬ 
tempts  to  destroy  the  hardy  weed  would 
sterilize  the  land  for  better  cops, 
the  farmers  opposed  destruction  of  the 
fields.  The  resulting  plentitude  of 
greenery  has  created  a  racket  that 
closely  resembles  entrapment. 

For  a  town  of  less  than  2,000people, 
Warsaw  manages  a  pretty  fair  tour¬ 
ist  trade.  Kids  are  lured  in  by  the 
nearby  fields  of  wild  grass  and  get 
busted.  The  kids  get  their  knocks, 
the  bondsman  gets  his  10%  and  justice 
smles  at  a  job  well  done. 

Earlier  this  year,  justice  smiled  on 
Allen  Gabbert  of  Houston  (by  way  of 
Beaumont).  Bail  in  such  cases  is 
customarily  $2,000  to  $3,000  per  head, 
and  so  it  was  for  Gabbert.  But  when 
Mike  and  Linda  appeared  at  their 
hearing  Oct.  15  with  a  plea  of  not 
guilty.  Judge  Riser  apparently  recol¬ 
lected  the  Gabbert  case  aid  decided 
not  to  let  another  big  town  Texas  dop¬ 
er  off  so  easily.  Bail  was  raised  to 
$5,000  each.  But  the  clincher  is  that 
the  local  bondsman  won’t  stand  their 
bail.  Because  they  came  from  out  of 
state,  the  ten  percenters  are  demanding 
$2,000  cash  to  be  placed  in  escrow, 
in  addition  to  the  non-returnable  thou¬ 
sand  for  their  regular  fee. 

Houston  attorney  Dave  Berg,  who  also 
handled  Gabbert’s  case  before  the  same 
court,  believes  he  can  get  the  bail 
lowered  and  intends  to  challenge  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Indiana  statute 
on  grounds  that  it  ist  applied  in  a  dis¬ 
criminatory  m- nner.  The  trial  will 
be  set  for  February  or  March  next 
year. 


Meanwhile,  Mike  and  Linda  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  help  in  the  Warsaw  jail.  Their 
truck  and  possessions  have  been  im¬ 
pounded,  and  they  will  be  facing  legal 
fees  and  traveling  costs  as  well  as 
bond. 

Independently,  and  through  Family  of 
Hands,  Mike  and  Linda  have  brought 
the  Houston  commuaty  Jubilee  Hall, 
the  Family  Hand  Restaurant,  and  Fugs 
and  Incredible  String  Band  concerts 
and  John  Lee  Hooker.  Their  food, 
their  house  and  their  time  have  always 
been  open  to  anyone  who  needed  them. 

Friends  are  accepting  contributions 
for  their  release  and  defense  at  Fresh 
Eggs,  4715  Fannin. 


Dl.  75148 


KAREN  BETH  sings, 
lives,  writes  of  today 
with  deep  conviction. 
All  she  asks  is  for  you 
to  share  her  joys . . . 

THE  IOYS  OF  LIFE. 

Incredible  New 
Excitement  on 
Decca  Records 
and  Tapes 
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PROFITING 


by  Bill  Casper 

Carlos  Calbillo  was  permanently 
expelled  from  San  Jacinto  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  Friday,  Oct.  17,  because  he  wore 
a  beard  to  school.  This  action  was 
taken  by  the  College  D  sciplinary  Com¬ 
mittee  which  was  enforcing  a  school 
regulation  that  defines  a  student  as 
undesirable  if  he  wears  a  beard,  long 
sideburns  or  an  “unreasonable”  hair¬ 
cut. 

All  of  this  information  was  reported 
in  the  Chronicle  and  Post,  but  there  is 
a  lot  the  establishment  media  left  out 
of  its  coverage.  These  newspapers 
mentioned  Carlos  only  as  a  long-haired, 
“hippy”  type.  The  natural  implication 
is  that  he  was  expelled  solely  for 
having  “no  legitimate  excuse  for  wear¬ 
ing  the  beard  on  campus.” 

This,  however,  is  not  the  whole 
story.  What  the  Chronicle  and  Post 
don’t  tell  us  is  that  there  are  lots  of 
guys  at  San  Jacinto  who  have  longer 
hair  and  sideburns  than  Carlos  —  and 
even  some  with  beards.  Why  then  was 
Carlos  Calbillo  picked  out  for  discip¬ 
linary  action? 

The  answer  is  that  Carlos  is  very  ac¬ 
tive  politically,  and  into  the  kinds  of 
politicial  activity  that  could  set  a  re¬ 
pressive  college  administration  very 
uptight.  Carlos  is  active  in  MAYO, 
(Mexican-American  Youth  Organiza¬ 
tion),  and  has  been  involved  in  SDS  or¬ 
ganizing,  anti-war  activity,  and  draft 
counseling  on  the  San  Jacinto  campus. 
So  we  see  that  the  regulation  about 
beards  wasn’t  the  whole  story  behind 
the  bust,  but  merely  provided  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  administration  to  rid 
itself  of  an  undesirable  political  ele¬ 
ment. 

Last  year  at  San  Jacinto,  a  similar 
action  was  taken  against  Father  Kepler, 
the  champus  chaplain  and  a  friend  of 
Carlos.  Kepler  was  fired  for  consort¬ 
ing  with  "known  radicals.” 

However,  it  appears  that  the  San 
Jacinto  administration  made  a  mistake 
in  using  such  obviously  anti-civil  lib- 
eratian  grounds  for  getting  rid  of 
Carlos.  Carlos  filed  a  petition  for  in¬ 
junctive  relief  in  U.S.  District  Court, 
asking  for  a  temporary  restraining  or¬ 
der  against  the  school.  The  brief  cited 
the  regulation  against  beards  as  violat¬ 
ing  the  right  of  privacy  guaranteed  by 
the  First  Amendment,  as  attempting  to 
regulate  personal  taste,  and  as  deny¬ 
ing  First  Amendment  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression.  Judge  John  V.  Singleton 
granted  the  temporary  restraining  or¬ 
der. 

The  hearing  is  set  for  Oct.  30  at 
3  p.m.,  at  which  time  the  College 
Disciplinary  Committee  and  Dean  Tom 
Sewell  have  to  appear  in  court  and  show 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  re¬ 
strained.  Until  that  time  the  college 
administration  is  restrained  from  pre¬ 
venting  Carlos  to  attend  classes  and 
from  enforcing  the  rule  against  hair¬ 
cuts  and  beards.  Carlos  believes  that 
he  will  win  at  the  hearing. 


ANNA,  CLEOPATRA,  AND  THE 
DIRTY  OLD  MAN 
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Carlos  Calbillo 


Canales  Courts  is  a  small  housing 
complex  of  motel -like  apartment  dwell¬ 
ings  which  few,  if  any  anglos  will 
ever  see,  let  alone  live  in. 

Located  at  the  northern-most  end  of 
a  Chicano  barrio  in  the  second  ward, 
they  are  a  small  island  of  humanity 
surrounded  by  warehouses,  railroad 
tracks,  dirt  roads  and  the  cement 
company  of  Horton  and  Horton.  Within 
this  enclave  live  approximately  33 
Mexican  families  who  have  come  to 
Houston  from  Mexico  and  South  Texas 
within  the  last  three  years. 

They  are  mostly  laborers,  with  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  knowledge  of  English,  little 
or  no  educational  experience  and  an 
abundance  of  children  --  afl  proper 
ingredients  to  make  them  seek  the 
$12/week  apartments. 

The  owner  of  this  complex  A  Mrs. 
Mary  Lou  Hofheinz,  of  2406  University 
Blvd.  Mrs.  Hofheinz  is  the  widow 
of  the  late  Dr.  Paulus  Hofheinz  (cou¬ 
sin  of  former  Houston  mayor  Roy  Hof¬ 
heinz). 

The  tenants  have  tired  of  their  delap - 
idated  housing,  which  includes  such  fea¬ 
tures  as  warped  doors,  tom  screens, 
no  window  panes  in  some  apartments, 
leaky  faucets  and  general  filth.  In 
a  recent  petition  they  enumerated  their 
grievances  and  asked  that  the  owner 
come  to  inspect  the  complaints  her¬ 
self.  Almost  half  of  the  rentees  signed, 
an  unprecedented  number  considering 
the  timidity  generally  shown  by  Mexi¬ 
cans  to  Anglo  establishments. 

When  Mary  Lou  was  confronted  with 
the  prospect  of  having  to  deal  with 
Mexicans  on  a  personal  level  (instead 
of  her  middle  man  manager  who 
normally  has  full  control),  she  dis¬ 
missed  the  complaints,  stating  that 
she  had  “destructive  tenants”  and 
refused  to  deal  with  the  matter.  She 
said  that  her  manager  was  the  one 
to  contact  --  one  of  the  principal 
causes  for  the  complaints  in  the  first 
place. 

The  apartments  were  built  around 
1942,  but  it  wasn’t  until  1944  that 
Paulus  Hofheinz  bought  them  from 
Alexander  Canales  for  an  estimated 
$16,369.  Today  the  apartments  have 
an  assessed  value  (according  to  the 
Hofheinz  will)  of  $95,000.  In  1968, 
with  no  mortgage  payments,  $3,655.94 
of  yearly  expenses,  and  with  a  gross 
rental  income  of  $14,481,  the  final 
profit  on  such  property  was  $10,825.16, 
or  approximately  65%  of  the  original 
purchase  price  —  from  one  year  of 
a  25  year  ownership. 

From  1944  until  present  no  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  on  the  apart¬ 
ments,  except  that  now  the  cement 
floors  are  tiled.  Although  the  apart¬ 
ments  have  increasingly  deteriorated 
throughout  years  of  use,  the  late  Dr. 
Hofheinz  is  still  depicted  by  a  long¬ 
time  resident  as  a  “very  kind  man  . .  . 
one  who  was  very  lenient  about  the 
rent.” 

Since. the  death  of  Dr.  Hofheinz 
the  residents  of  Canales  Courts  have 
been  stuck.  They  have  no  dealings 
with  the  present  owner  because  she 
never  bothers  to  go  out  there  to  inspect 
her  property.  If  they  complain  to  the 
manager,  their  complaints  are  either 
unheard,  or  dealt  with  slowly.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  tenants  are  told  to  leave 
if  they  don’t  like  it.  Ignorant  of 
their  rights,  unaccustomed  to  protests 
of  any  kind,  with  no  knowledge  of 
English,  they,  and  thousands  like  them, 
are  at  the  mercy  of  dozens  of  Mary 
Lou  Hof!.,  inzes  here  in  Houston. 


Three  Bellaire  High  School  students 
have  been  barred  from  returning  to 
school  for  publishing  and  selling  their 
own  newspaper.  Harrell  Graham,  Ju¬ 
lie  Duke  and  Stuart  Gitlin  were  told 
that  they  were  not  “suspended”  nor 
“expelled,”  but  could  not  return  un¬ 
til  they  apologized  and  “changed  their 
attitude.” 

In  return,  the  students  have  filed 
suit  against  the  Houston  School  Board, 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  Bel¬ 
laire  Principal  Harlan  Andrews.  A- 
mong  other  things,  the  suit  asks  that 
the  students  be  readmitted  and  that 
the  school  stop  harassment  of  students 
and  discontinue  attempting  to  enforce 
regulations  which  are  in  violation  of 
First  Amendment  rights. 

The  paper  which  set  off  the  inci¬ 
dent  is  “Plain  Brown  Watermelon,” 
a  mildly  worded  and  often  satirical 
jab  at  school  officials  and  policies. 
It  was  prepared  by  a  Bellaire  student 
group  known  as  the  Watermelon  Com¬ 
mittee  and  first  distributed  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  Oct.  16. 

Before  school  on  Friday,  Oct.  17, 
Asst.  Principal  Ivy  Hollister  approach¬ 
ed  Harrell,  who  was  selling  off  school 
grounds.  Hollister  ripped  the  papers 
from  Harrell’s  hands  and  told  him, 
“We  have  enough  to  hang  you  now.” 
Harrell  and  other  melon-aires  over 
the  past  several  weeks  have  been 
actively  leafleting  and  discussing  with 


other  students  such  issues  as  school 
hair  and  dress  codes,  the  Vietnam 
war  and  the  formation  of  a  high  school 
student  union. 

Later  that  day  Stuart  and  Julie  were 
called  into  the  school  office  and  asked 
if  they  had  also  sold  the  paper.  Both 
replied  that  they  had  and  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  dn  so. 

Injunction  proceedings  were  begun 
on  Tuesday  to  return  the  students  to 
school,  pending  settlement  of  the  suit. 
Attorney  David  Berg,  a  1960  Bellaire 
graduate  who  is  representing  the  stu¬ 
dents,  described  the  case  as  “almost 
identical”  to  the  case  last  year  in¬ 
volving  Sharpstown  High  School  stu¬ 
dents  and  theirnewspaper’  ‘Phlash- 
lyte.” 

A  side  effect  to  the  publication  of 
“Plain  Brown  Watermelon”  may  be 
the  issuance  of  still  another  newspap¬ 
er,  this  one  anti-melon. 

On  Monday,  Oct.  20,  a  woman  who 
sounded  perhaps  fortyish  called  Space 
City  News  and  asked  for  staff  mem¬ 
ber  Dennis  Fitzgerald.  “I  want  to  talk 
to  you  about  that  newspaper  you  wrote 
at  Bellaire,”  she  said 

Dennis  denied  any  responsibility  for 
the  content  of  “Plain  Brown  Water¬ 
melon,”  but  said  that  Space  City  News 
had  given  the  students  the  use  of  their 
layout  room  and  telephone.  He  asked 
the  woman  who  she  was  and  where  she 
was  getting  her  information.  She  re¬ 
fused  to  answer,  except  to  say  that  she 
was  a  Bellaire  student  (well.  .  .),  and 
that  “they”  were  planning  a  paper  to 
tell  everyone  the  truthaboutthe Water¬ 
melon  people. 

The  students’  suit  against  the  school 
is  expected  to  be  set  for  some  time  in 
early  November.  Call  526-6257  for  time 
and  place. 


Student  Paper 
Riles  Bellaire 


VIETNAM  MORNING 
to  L. 

Today,  I  woke  up  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  world 
and  if  my  disposition  doesn’t  suit  you 
how  do  you  think  I  feel? 

I  have  put  on  boots  of  war, 

humped  the  hills, 

and  felt  the  chill  at  night 

when  darkness  covers  movement 

and  sound  is  magnified  beyond  proportion. 

My  first  night  out 
I  thought  of  you. 

I  didn’t  know  what  you  were  doing 
in  the  sunlit  world  I  used  to  know, 
but  I  wanted  to  be  watching  you 
and  not  the  chest -high  grass  around  the  camp. 
G.  J.  Mier 
Pleiku,  S.  Vietnam 


Bullet  has  muzzle  velocity,  so  great,  1235  ft.  per  second 
and  1.2  seconds  later  it  meets  Steel  Helmet  who  held  up, 
well  as  he  might,  Bullet. 

But  Bullet’s  force  was  greater,  and  he  was  melting  and 
vaporizing  and  spiritizing  out  tiny  blobs  of  lead  as  Helmet 
gave  in. 

Inward  bulged  Steel  and  on  rushed  Bullet,  1.204  seconds 
after  leaving  Muzzle  .  .  .  jagged  edges  behind  him,  he  met 
Hair,  who  held  him  up  nowise  in  his  journey. 

Skin  gave  way  to  mushroomed  Bullet,  and  Bones  deformed  at 
his  will. 

672  feet  persecond  he  went  as  he  tore  vessels  too  surprised 
to  bleed.  Then  Bullet  nosed  through  some  soft  grey-white 
stuff,  hardly  hard  as  butter. 

First  he  cut  through  the  memory  of  Mom 
then  a  small  grey  dog 

through  a  first  car,  a  junker  (what  the  hell,  it  ran) 
through  a  huge  area  of  scraped  knees  and  pulled  pig¬ 
tails,  then  a  little  bit  of  fear  .  . .  about  this, 
about  that 
about  bullets 

then  through  a  first  kiss  and  the  warm  soft  skin  of  a 
girl  and  plans  for  a  family  .  . .  someday 
and  tears  .  .  . 

of  acrid  wine  first  tasted  .  .  . 

the  remembrance  of  raucous  birds  calling  in  the  soft 

grey  dawn  of  winter 

of  smells  of  cooking,  warm  and  pungent 
of  sex  and  school  and  sandwiches  and  sorrows. 

Then  he  was  through  the  map  of  life  and  out  the  other  side 
easy  as  punch 

flicking  Helmet’s  edge,  continuing  on  erratically,  now 
partly  flattened,  going  643  ft.  per  second,  slowing  down 
until  853  feet  on  he  rests  himself  in  a  palm  tree 
sitting  there  warmly  .  .  . 
duty  done  .  .  . 
to  map  Hell 

where  Paradise  once  had  been 

Mike  Love 
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continued  from  3 

busted  because  they  were  black  and 
were  discussing  grievances.  At  the 
time,  rumors  were  rampant  on  the  post 
that  Ft.  Hood  troops  would  be  used 
to  quell  riots.  The  GIs  had  gathered 
to  discuss  this  issue  and  the  question 
of  racial  discrimination  at  Ft.  Hood. 
They  were  never  given  a  direct  order 
to  disperse;  MP’s  surrounded  them  and 
arrested  them. 

Half  of  the  men  were  tried  by  special 
court  martials,  in  which  the  maxi¬ 
mum  sentence  is  six  months,  and  half 
by  general  court  martials,  in  which  the 
maximum  sentence  is  five  years.  The 
type  of  trial  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  commanding  officer.  Some  of 
the  most  active  organizers  of  the 
dem  istration  were  tried  by  special 
court  martials  and  acquitted. 

Only  three  weeks  ago,  Pfc  Richard 
Chase  was  arrested  for  refusing  riot 
control  training.  From  the  time  of 
his  arrival  at  Hood,  Chase  had  been 
afforded  an  unofficial  conscientious  ob¬ 
jector  status  in  his  company  because 
his  sergeant  and  commanding  officer 
knew  that  he  would  refuse  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  training.  Recently,  a 
new  first  sergeant  and  captain  have 
refused  to  recognize  this  tacitarrange- 
ment  because  of  Chase’s  increased 
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country  changed  their  mind  about 
marches.  We’re  affected  by  what 
happens  around  the  country  very  de¬ 
finitely. 

JOSH:  What  Dave  was  saying  was 
that  it  was  clear  in  the  communication 
between  the  NLF  and  the  PRG  (Pro¬ 
visional  Revolutionary  Government) 
that  what  they  were  saying  was  that 
people  in  this  country  have  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  build  an  anti-war  movement, 
to  build  militant  demonstrations  as 
massive  as  possible. 

DAVE:  From  last  spring  to  this 
fall,  GI  awareness  has  developed  a 
lot,  like  last  spring  a  guy  could  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  peace  march  and  still 
be  very  apolitical.  Now  a  lot  more 
guys  are  participating,  and  I  think 
a  lot  more  political  issues  can  be 
raised  and  understood. 

Like  when  I  came  back  from  Viet¬ 
nam  .  I  was  against  the  war  strictly 
in  a  non-political  way  —  I  never 
thought  about  what  was  going  on  in 
the  rest  of  the  world  or  in  this  country. 
And  the  way  out  was  to  push  for 
negotiations,  that  was  the  most  ‘‘leg¬ 
itimate”  thing.  It  wasn’t  until  re¬ 
cently  that  I  realized  that  Vietnam 
wasn’t  just  a  freaky  mistake,  that 
what  was  happening  over  there  was 
being  repeated  all  over  the  world, 
as  well  as  here  at  home.  Every¬ 
where  the  issue  is  self-determination. 
Also,  the  whole  gung-ho  attitude  about 
the  war  has  broken  down. 

JAY:  You  know,  the  way  they  talk 
about  it  now,  the  deaths  in  Nam  are 
down  to  about  64  a  week  instead  of 
250.  Well,  it’s  r  e  a  1 1  y  clear  to  the 
guys  why  that  is,  and  that  is,  there’s 
no  fighting  going  on,  they’re  just  bomb¬ 
ing  the  jesus  out  of  the  countryside. 
I  don’t  think  there’s  a  single  guy  who 
fell  for  Nixon’s  plan  to  pull  out.  A 
lot  of  the  guys  coming  to  Hood  now 
are  being  rerouted  from  Ft.  Lewis 
where  for  every  one  GI  returning  from 
Nam,  they’re  sending  four  more  to 
take  his  place.  They  know  damn 
well  that  we’re  not  getting  anywhere 
with  the  war  and  we’re  not  pulling 
out  and  we’re  just  sitting  over  there 
acting  foolish. 


political  activity. 

The  captain  called  Chase  in  and 
gave  him  a  direct  order  to  report 
for  riot  control  training.  Chase  re¬ 
fused  and  now  faces  a  general  court 
martial,  which  is  rumored  to  be  set 
for  Oct.  23.  The  defense  wiU  argue 
that  it  is  illegal  for  an  officer  to 
order  a  man  to  perform  a  duty  he 
knows  that  man  is  incapable  of  per¬ 
forming. 

Four  months  ago,  organizers  at  the 
Oleo  Strut  formed  a  commune.  Josh 


TERRY:  I  think  the  reason  that 

there’s  been  a  radical  change  of  at¬ 
titude  within  the  service,  especially 
guys  who’ve  just  come  back  from 
Nam,  is  the  number  of  guys  over  there 
who  have  refused  to  fight,  you  know, 
like  that  Company  A  --  realizing  that 
fighting  at  that  point  was  really  bad, 
that  the  NLF  was  doing  good  stuff. 
That  kinda’  deteriorates  morale;  it’s 
a  big  thing  when  guys  do  that  kind 
of  thing  in  Nam,  —  even  if  it  isn’t 
politically  conscious,  and  that  produces 
more  anti-war  spirit  in  guys  who’re 
coming  back  here.  You  know,  there 
obviously  is  a  lot  of  anti-war  spirit 
in  the  country,  which  affects  GIs  too, 
like  the  Moratorium.  They  might 
not  read  the  paper,  maybe  just  hear 
a  flash  on  the  radio,  and  a  lot  of 
them  will  be  talking  about  it. 

We’ve  been  talking  more  politically 
when  we  rap  with  guys,  but  my  feel¬ 
ing  is  that  a  lot  of  the  stuff  we  talk 
about  is  so  abstract,  and  that  there 
really  isn’t  an  action  you  could  do  at 
Ft.  Hood  or  in  Killeen  that  would 
raise  GI's  consciousness.  But  build¬ 
ing  ties  with  regional  movement  groups 
and  participation  in  actions  like  the 
Nov.  9  march  in  Houston  is  a  real 
concrete  experience  in  doing  something 


Gould,  24,  and  Jay  Lockard,  23,  have 
been  at  the  Strut  since  it  opened. 
Dave  Cline,  22,  and  Mike  Keegan,  23, 
were  stationed  at  Ft.  Hood  and  stayed 
to  work  at  the  coffeehouse  after  they 
were  discharged.  Terry  Divis,  21, 
came  to  the  Strut  after  she  was  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  at  Madison  for  her  political  activ¬ 
ities. 

During  the  last  few  months  the  Strut 
has  undergone  a  complete  change  in 
appearance,  symbolizing  the  collect- 


with  masses  of  civilians,  and  from  there 
it’s  easier  to  rap  about  military  stuff 
and  develop  potential  GI  organizers. 

JAY:  None  of  these  guys  have  ever 
had  the  feeling  that  they  were  in  a 
big  crowd  of  people  that  were  all 
concerned  about  something.  And  that 
really  gives  you  a  boost,  gets  you  all 
excited  and  you  think  about  stuff  a 
lot  more,  go  back  and  talk  to  you  bud¬ 
dies.  None  of  these  guys  ever  had 
the  feeling  that  they  were  part  of  any 
mass  movement  before. 

JOSH:  The  only  reason  we  didn’t 
push  involvement  in  the  Moratorium 
was  that  it  was  on  a  work  day  and 
they  couldn’t  leave  the  base.  There 
were  a  few  individual  protests,  though. 
I  heard  about  six  guys  in  one  platoon 
that  wore  black  arm  bands.  Guys  in 
a  special  Processing  Detachment  at 
Ft.  Bliss,  which  is  guys  waiting  to 
be  transferred  to  the  stockade,  they 
all  blacked  out  their  name  tags  with 
black  ink  yesterday  in  protest. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  THE  BRASS’S 
REACTIONS  WILL  BE  IF  A  LARGE 
NUMBER  OF  GIS  FROM  FT.  HOOD 
GO  TO  THE  NOV.  9  MARCH  IN  HOU¬ 
STON? 

JAY:  I  think  frankly  they’ll  piss 
in  their  pants,  since  they  can’t  keep 
the  guys  from  going. 


ive’s  new  attitude  toward  its  role.  After 
the  arrests,  people  were  afraid  to  come 
to  the  coffeehouse.  Rumors  were 
spread  on  the  post  that  the  Strut  was 
off-limits.  Because  of  its  psychedelic 
appearance,  the  coffeehouse  had  be¬ 
come  the  headquarters  for  Ft.  Hood’s 
heavy  druggers,  who  among  other 
things  enjoyed  tripping  out  on  the  Strut’s 
two  spinning  lights. 

The  coUective  decided  that  they  need¬ 
ed  to  create  an  atmosphere  in  the 
Strut  that  would  reflect  its  political 
purpose.  Their  decision  to  remove 
the  lights  prompted  the  formation  of 
a  spinning  light  caucus  protesting  the 
alteration.  The  physical  change  has 
led  to  a  change  in  the  type  of  men 
attracted  to  the  coffeehouse.  Now  mare 
of  them  are  from  working-class  back¬ 
grounds  and  are  of  a  lower  rank  in 
the  army.  More  Chicano  soldiers 
come  in,  although  the  number  ofblacks 
has  remained  about  the  same. 

Jay  Lockard  expressed  part  of  the 
Strut’s  transformation  in  a  more  con¬ 
crete  way  when  she  spoke  of  Strut 
organizers'  increasing  disapproval  of 
dope  and  desertion.  “Desertion.” 
she  said,  “draws  men  away  from  the 
United  States  where  (he  work’s  got 
to  be  done.”  The  collective  feels 
that  the  excessive  use  of  drugs  in 
the  army  is  the  m  i  in  reason  why 
most  GIs  don’t  rebel  against  irra¬ 
tional  authority. 

The  collective  sees  its  purpose  as 
building  organizers  in  the  army  and 
providing  support  for  them.  They  say 
that  they  see  no  basis  now  for  a  mass 
movement  in  the  army,  but  believe 
that  the  movement  is  slowly  growing. 
A  substantive  movement  in  the  army 
can’t  exist  without  a  large  civilian 
movement,  they  feel. 

Radicals  in  the  army  face  continual 
harassment  from  the  military.  Essen¬ 
tially,  there  is  nothing  they  can  do  once 
they  have  becom-  radical.  The  collect¬ 
ive  worries  that  most  of  the  men  have 
undergone  no  more  than  an  intellectual 
radicalization.  Repression  and  day-to- 
day  harassment  in  the  army  lead  to  fear 
and  intimidation.  This  situation  limits 
the  collective  and  the  soldiers  to  a 
frustratingly  slow,  rap -type  organiz¬ 
ing. 

Mike  Keegan  feels  that  GI  coffee¬ 
houses  are  most  valuable  in  introducing 
people  to  the  mo  rement  who  later  con¬ 
tinue  working  in  it  as  civilians.  The 
collective  tries  to  maintain  contact  with 
the  soldiers  after  their  discharges  and 
to  encourage  them  in  political  work. 
A  major  limitation  that  Terry  Davis 
sees  is  the  mobility  of  the  soldiers 
and  the  constant  cycle  of  political  edu¬ 
cation  as  new  troops  come  in,  are  made 
aware  of  conditions  and  thenare trans¬ 
ferred  or  discharged. 


by  Alan  Howard 

WRIGHTSTOWN,  N.J.  (LNS)  —  For 
20  glorious  minutes  on  the  afternoon 
of  Oct.  12,  1969,  a  liberated  beach¬ 
head  was  established  inside  the  eastern 
perimeter  of  the  sprawling  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  base  at  F ort  Dix. 

For  the  column  of  nearly  10,000 
people  who  marched  onto  the  base 
before  being  stopped  by  bayonets  and 
tear  gas,  the  action  was  a  brief  but 
striking  triumph. 

This  army  of  civilians,  made  up  pri¬ 
marily  of  young  people  and  led  by  a 
contingent  of  100  women,  ran  into  the 
first  line  of  military  police  in  an 
open  field  nearly  one  mile  inside  the 
base. 

The  scene  that  unfolded  there  in  the 
next  few  minutes  was  unlike  any  other 
in  American  history;  two  armies  meet¬ 
ing  face  to  face  on  a  grassy  drill 
field  —  young  people,  with  the  tips 
of  bayonets  inches  from  their  throats, 
talking  to  the  men  in  uniform,  telling 
them  they  had  come  to  free  the  sold¬ 
iers  who  had  been  thrown  into  the  stock¬ 
ade  for  resisting  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
to  free  all  military  and  political  prison¬ 
ers  and  to  bring  the  troops  home  now. 

Two  more  truckloads  of  military  pol¬ 
ice  were  rushed  into  the  line  as  the  MPs 
tightened  their  formation  and  fixed  their 
gas  masks.  Then  the  first  white  puffs 
of  gas  dotted  the  air.  It  was  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  retreat,  not  panic;  more  gas 
guns  erupted  along  the  line  and  a 
heavy  cloud  spread  across  the  battle¬ 
field. 

Coughing,  temporarily  blinded  (des¬ 
pite  makeshift  gas  masks),  prodded  by 
rifle  butts  and  bayonets,  the  civilians 
withdrew  to  the  road,  where  they  re¬ 
formed  and  marched  toward  the  main 
entrance  of  the  base  for  a  short  rally 
before  heading  home. 


Because  of  the  tremendous  sympathy 
for  the  marchers  among  the  32,000 
GIs  stationed  at  Dix,  the  759th  Military 
Police  batallion,  half  of  all  the  MPs 
at  the  base,  was  put  on  restriction 
Sunday.  They  could  not  be  trusted 
in  a  confrontation  with  civilians.  The 
Army  brass  was  forced  to  call  in 
riot  control  troops  from  Fort  Meade, 
Md.  —  the  same  elite  unit  which  was 
used  to  defend  the  Pentagon  against 
massive  demonstrations  two  years 
ago  —  as  well  as  the  82nd  Airborne 
from  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  to  guard  the 
base. 

But  perhaps  the  most  encouraging 
development  of  all  was  that  375  pris¬ 
oners  were  transferred  or  released 
from  the  Fort  Dix  stockade  in  the  days 
immediately  proceeding  and  following 
the  march.  Another  effect  of  this 
massive  demonstration  of  support  for 
GIs  was  that  men  f&  the  Special  Pro¬ 
cessing  Department  (SPD)  were  given 
weekend  passes  for  the  first  time. 
This  detachment  includes  AWOLsa- 
waiting  trial  or  just  released  from  the 
stockade. 

The  march  began  at  noon  with  a  rally 
around  the  GI  coffee  house  in  Wrights - 
town.  Speakers  from  the  Rainbow 
Coalition  —  the  Black  Panther  Party, 
the  Young  Lords  Organization  (a  rev¬ 
olutionary  Puerto  Rican  group),  and 
the  Young  Patriots  —  as  well  as  The 
Resistance,  the  Committee  to  Free 
the  Fort  Dix  38  and  other  groups 
addressed  the  crowd.  The  people  grew 
increasingly  restless  and  made  it  clear 
that  they  had  come  not  to  listen  to 
speeches,  but  to  move. 

At  one  point  during  the  speeches,  two 
GIs  in  uniform  appeared  at  the  edge 
of  the  crowd  and  asked  what  was  taking 
them  so  long.  “The  guys  have  been 
waiting  all  afternoon  for  you,’’  said  one 
of  them  Their  advice  to  the  marchers 


Movement 
Invades  Ft.  Dix 


Women  marchers  confront  specially  summoned  riot  control  troops,  after  in¬ 
vading  Ft.  Dix.  Barbara  Rothkrug/LNS 


(Ft.  Dix  army  base  in  Wrightstown,  N.J.,  was  the  site  of  a  major  GI  uprising 
this  summer  among  prisoners  at  the  Dix  stockade.  Several  prisoners  had  been 
forced  to  stand  in  the  sun  several  hours,  for  no  stated  reason.  When  some 
prisoners  were  denied  water,  one  man  demanded  a  water  bowl.  Others  followed 
suit,  and  the  “instigator”  was  charged  with  inciting  to  riot  and  placed  under 
maximum  security. 

The  news  of  this  unjust  punishment  set  off  a  major  rebellion  throughout 
the  stockade.  The  rebellion  was  quelled  by  250  MPs  who  moved  in  with  tear 
gas,  bayonets,  and  riot  guns.  Nine  prisoners  were  seriously  injured  and  quite 
a  few  were  beaten  by  MPs.  At  present,  38  enlisted  men  have  been  charged  with 
such  crimes  as  conspiracy  to  riot,  inciting  to  riot,  destruction  of  government 
property  and  aggravated  arson.  A  committee  has  been  formed  to  defend  the 
Ft.  Dix  38,  who  have  been  unjustly  accused  and  are  now  being  held  as  political 
prisoners. 

Several  east  coast  activists  have  become  interested  in  GI  problems  at  Ft.  Dix, 
and  have  helped  organize  the  Ft.  Dix  coffeehouse  and  a  GI  newspaper,  Shakedown. 
Both  of  these  projects  have  now  been  largely  transferred  into  GI  hands. 

On  Oct.  15,  some  10,000  civilians  marched  on  Ft.  Dix  to  demonstrate  their 
support  for  the  GI’s.) 


ers  were  young  and  white. 

Along  the  way  they  picked  up  more 
was  to  make  a  lot  of  noise  so  the  guys 
on  base  would  know  they  were  there. 

The  column  moved  eight  abreast, 
down  Ft.  Dix  St.,  Wrightstown’s  main 
thoroughfare.  There  were  people  of  all 
colors  and  ages,  including  more  than 
100  GIs  who  had  defied  orders  restrict¬ 
ing  them  to  base;  but  mostly  the  march- 


people  —  construction  workers,  kids,  a 
couple  of  guys  who  work  in  a  local 
hamburger  joint.  According  to  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Ft.  Dix  GI  coffee 
house,  the  march  has  completely  turned 
the  town  around  in  support  of  the  coffee 
house  and  the  GI  movement.  Towns¬ 
people  brought  buckets  of  water  up  to 
the  base  when  they  heard  people  had 
been  gassed. 

It  will  be  some  time  before  all  the 
effects  of  the  march  can  be  calculated. 
Clearly,  it  has  given  a  tremendous 
boost  to  the  GI  movement  at  Dix. 
As  one  of  the  organizers  said,  “We 
had  an  awful  lot  of  new  faces  at  the 
coffee  house  the  next  day.” 

After  all  the  recent  factionalism  in 
the  movement,  the  name-calling,  the 
antics  and  downright  stupidity  at  times, 
how  could  it  be  anything  else  but  rejuv¬ 
enating  and  hopeful  to  see  10,000  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters  moving  together,  ser¬ 
ious  and  disciplined,  caring  for  each 
other  and  clearly  unified  on  the  immed¬ 
iate  objectives  of  struggle?  Scores  of 
activists  from  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania  were  involved  in  mo¬ 
bilizing  people  for  the  action. 

Except  for  an  unconfirmed  report 
of  a  bayonet  chest  wound  and  a  few 
people  overcome  by  the  gas,  there  were 
no  serious  injuries  and  no  arrests 
reported.  There  was  a  moment  of 
demoralization  when  the  gas  first  came 
down,  at  the  ease  with  which  it  broke 
the  ranks  of  the  people;  but  they  recov¬ 
ered  quickly,  and  thousands  of  them 
marched  away  from  Dixwithanewfeel- 
ing  of  their  own  power. 

But  the  boys  keep  getting  shipped  out 
to  Vietnam  and  coming  home  in  coffins. 
There  are  still  thousands  of  political 
prisoners  in  the  jails  and  stockades  of 
America,  including  five  GIs  in  the  Dix 
stockade  --  Bill  Brakefield,  Terry 
Klug,  Carlos  Rodriguez,  Thomas  Cat- 
low,  and  Jeff  Russel  --  who  face  gen¬ 
eral  court  martials  with  sentences  from 
40  to  75  years  each. 

If  these  charges  are  not  dropped,  if 
the  other  political  prisoners  are  not 
freed,  if  Nixon  does  not  begin  immediate 
withdrawal  of  all  troops  from  Vietnam, 
there  are  tens  of  thousands  ready  to 
return  to  Dix  and  to  demonstrate  at 
bases  across  the  country. 

But  next  time  it  will  be  different. 
As  marchers  withdrew  along  the  road 
outside  the  base,  they  met  up  with  a 
bunch  of  GIs  who  had  been  watching 
the  action.  One  of  the  GIs  said, 
“Next  time,  don’t  tell  them  when  you’re 
coming,”  and  his  buddy  added,  “Yeah, 
next  time  we ’ll  be  with  you.” 


required  reading  for  radicals 
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Black  GI  Says 
Organize 


The  following  is  a  conversation  between  a  representative  of  Fatigue  Press, 
Ft.  Hood’s  radical  GI  newspaper,  and  Lionel  “Andy”  Anderson,  25,  a  black  Gl 
organizer.  Anderson  was  drafted  into  the  army,  spent  one  year  in  Vietnam,  and 
was  wounded  twice.  On  his  return,  he  was  a  drill  instructor  at  Ft.  Polk  and  then 
was  transferred  to  Ft.  Hood. 

He  began  to  frequent  the  Oleo  Strut  and  rapped  with  black  GI’s  about  the  need 
for  organizing  within  the  army.  He  was  given  a  general  discharge  one  day  before 
his  tour  of  duty  ended,  thus  making  him  ineligilbe  for  a  health  pension  and  the 
other  benefits  of  an  honorable  discharge. 

Anderson  left  the  Strut  two  weeks  ago  and  returned  to  his  home  in  New  Orleans 
to  do  movement  community  work. 


BEETLE  BAILEY 


HOW  LONG  HAVE  YOU  BEEN  OUT  OF 
THE  ARMY? 

About  four  months. 

WHY  HAVE  YOU  REMAINED  IN  THE 
FT.  HOOD  AREA  SINCE  THAT  TIME? 

I  feel  that  the  Killeen  area,  espec¬ 
ially  the  Oleo  Strut  coffeehouse,  was 
very  instrumental  in  my  becoming 
politically  aware  of  lots  of  things  that 
were  coming  down  across  the  country. 
I  felt  like  I  wanted  to  stay  around 
here  and  help  some  of  the  black  guys 
get  their  heads  together.  There’s 
no  real  strong  organization  of  blacks 
at  the  base  to  hook  up  with. 

WHAT  COULD  BE  A  FOCAL  POINT 
FOR  GETTING  A  BLACK  MOVEMENT 
TOGETHER  IN  THE  FT.  HOOD  AREA? 
WHAT  NATIONAL  ISSUES  ARE  MOST 
IMPORTANT  AT  THIS  TIME? 

The  immediate  thing  that  comes  to 
mind  here  is  the  trials  of  Ahmed 
Evans  and  H.  Rap  Brown.  Very  few 
people  have  ever  heard  of  Ahmed 
Evans,  who  was  railroaded  on  some 
charges  brought  in  the  Glenville  area 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  is  a  black 
ghetto.  He  had  formed  a  black 
nationalist  group,  and  they’d  had  him 
under  surveillance  for  a  long  time. 

The  strange  thing  about  this  case 
was  that  Ahmed  Evans  was  employed 
by  the  city,  on  some  civil  disturbance 
team  you  know,  supposed  to  keep  ev¬ 
erything  down  in  case  of  a  riot  in 
Cleveland.  They  felt  Ahmed  Evans 
would  be  very  instrumental  in  keeping 
racial  harmony  in  the  community.  But 
the  guys  they  had  on  surveillance  of 
his  apartment  in  the  ghetto  were  white 
cops,  and  he  had  called  down  and  asked 
that  they  be  replaced  by  blacks. 

One  night  later  on,  blackpeoplewere 
seen  entering  the  apartment  with  some 
weapons,  so  immediately  the  cops  came 
to  the  place  and  tried  to  hassle  Evans 
and  a  gun  battle  started. 

Three  policemen  and  one  civilian 
bystander  were  killed  in  the  shooting. 
Supposedly  the  three  policemen  were 
intoxicated  while  on  duty.  One  of  the 
policemen  was  killed  by  a  shotgun 
blast.  At  first  the  authorities  charged 
that  the  man  was  kiUed  by  sniper 
fire,  but  when  they  found  out  it  was 
a  shotgun  and  that  the  black  nation¬ 
alists  were  shooting  rifles,  they  never 
mentioned  that  cop  again.  The  by¬ 
stander  was  also  killed  by  close  range 
fire,  so  there’s  a  strong  possibility  that 
he  was  accidentally  shot  by  the  cop. 

Also,  whereas  the  criminal  charges 


state  that  sniper  fire  killed  the  cops, 
even  the  police  report  admits  that  the 
black  nationalists  killed  were  found 
on  ground  level,  they  didn’t  even  find 
anyone  in  the  building.  This  shows 
how  the  judicial  system  manipulates 
the  evidence  in  this  incident. 

So  Ahmed  Evans  is  scheduled  to  die 
in  the  electric  chair  for  his  role  in 
this  act  of  self-defense.  That  leaves 
us  very  little  time  to  help  this  guy. 
I  feel  that  it  is  the  obligation  of  all 
the  guys  that  walk  around  with  a 
clenched  fist,  that  believe  in  this  move¬ 
ment,  to  really  get  their  heads  togeth¬ 
er  and  sign  this  petition  that  we’ve 
been  circulating  to  get  this  guy  off. 

ASIDE  FROM  ACTIONS  LIKE  THE  PE¬ 
TITION  CAMPAIGN,  WHAT  OTHER 
MEANS  DO  BLACK  GIs  HAVE  TO 
FIGHT  FOR  THEIR  RIGHTS ANDSELF 
DETERMINATION? 

A  lot  of  black  GIs  in  the  army 
don’t  have  much  unity,  they’re  not 
coming  together.  They’re  not  opposing 
the  right  people.  They  should  rebel 
against  how  the  Brass  plays  on  racism 
in  the  company  to  keep  the  guys  div¬ 
ided,  to  keep  them  where  he  can 
handle  them. 

I  feel  like  black  guys  should  form 
some  really  solid  organization  at  Ft. 
Hood  and  once  they  get  some  unity  and 
solidarity,  they  can  more  effectively 
fight  for  their  constitutional  rights 
inside  the  army.  The  way  things  stand 
now,  with  each  black  guy  pulling  in 
the  opposite  way,  he’s  really  working 
in  the  Man’s  favor. 

The  Ft.  Hood  43  incident  last  year 
(when  43  black  GIs  refused  to  be  sent 
to  Chicago  as  riot-control  troops  dur¬ 
ing  the  Democratic  Convention  and 
were  put  in  the  stockade)  showed  that 
some  black  guys  had  their  heads  to¬ 
gether.  Although  I  wasn’t  at  Ft.  Hood 
at  the  time,  I  read  about  their  action 
and  I  supported  them  100  percent. 

DID  THE  43  RECEIVE  HEAVY  STOCK¬ 
ADE  SENTENCES?  WHAT  SUPPORT 
DID  THE  43  GET  FROM  THE  MOVE¬ 
MENT? 

I  think  the  43  would  have  received 
severe  sentences,  from  two  to  ten 
years,  for  the  charges  against  them 
of  refusing  direct  orders  if  it  weren’t 
for  nation-wide  movement  support  and 
pressure  on  the  Brass.  Various  sen¬ 
tences  were  given,  but  most  of  them 
were  eventually  reduced,  and  I  think 
the  most  time  any  of  the  so-called 
“ring-leaders”  got  was  six  months. 
Another  thing  about  the  effect  of  the 
movement  is  that  one  of  the  43  not 
long  ago  went  over  to  Hanoi  and  was 
involved  in  the  prisoner-of-war  re¬ 
lease  of  some  American  Gis. 

WHAT  RELATIONSHIP  IS  THERE  BE¬ 
TWEEN  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  BLACK 
MOVEMENT  AND  WHAT  YOU’RE 
TRYING  TO  DO  WITH  BLACK  Gis 
HERE  AT  HOOD? 

I  feel  that  most  black  Gis  have  to 
become  politically  aware  of  what’s 
going  on  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
They  think  that  after  they  get  out 
of  the  army  they’ll  reach  freedom, 
and  they  don’t  realize  that  they’re 
jumping  out  of  the  frying  pan  and 
into  the  fire.  Once  they  get  out  into 
civilian  life,  there’s  a  lot  of  obsta¬ 
cles  to  face  .  .  .  being  really  com¬ 
petitive,  being  forced  to  cut  the  other 
brother’s  throat.  We  got  to  get  our 


heads  together  now,  and  when  we  get 
out  of  the  army  help  our  people  to 
get  some  unity,  and  bring  about  a 
revolution  to  destroy  this  capitalist 
system. 

The  system  depends  on,  you  know, 
sucking  someone  else’s  blood,  exploit¬ 
ation.  Outside  the  army  as  well  as 
inside.  The  time  is  now,  we’ve  got 
to  be  prepared. 

AFTER  EXPERIENCING  VIETNAM 
FIRST-HAND,  HOW  DO  YOU  VIEW 
THE  WAY  NIXON  IS  HANDLING  VIET¬ 
NAM  NOW? 

If  it  wouldn’t  have  been  for  Nam, 
I  wouldn’t  be  politically  aware  of  how 
imperialistic  this  government  is,  how 
this  country  is  trying  to  vamp  on 
all  the  “weak”  nations.  As  far  as 
Nixon  goes,  his  so-called  troop  with¬ 
drawal  program  is  the  biggest  bunch 
of  bullshit.  I  think  guys  should  be 
calling  the  army  down  for  the  way 
Nixon  is  fronting  off.  Nixon  is  just 
bullshitting  the  people  and  especially 
hurting  the  Gis.  I  think  we  should 
withdraw  all  troops  from  Vietnam  im¬ 
mediately. 

ARE  YOU  PLANNING  TO  CONTINUE 
WORKING  IN  THE  MOVEMENT,  AND 
WHAT  WILL  THE  MOVEMENT  LEAD 
TO  .  .  .  WHAT  ARE  THE  PROSPECTS 
FOR  A  SECOND  AMERICAN  REVOL¬ 
UTION? 

I  intend  to  make  my  life  around 
movement  organizing.  The  movement 
is  a  necessity  to  prepare  people  for 
the  revolution.  They  claim  that  this 
government  exists  of  the  people,  py 
the  people,  and  for  the  people,  —  this 
is  bullshit.  I  feel  we’re  living  under 
more  or  less  a  dictatorship,  where 
the  small  ruling  class  dictates  what 
we  can  and  can’t  do.  I  think  this 
situation  is  an  insult  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  .democracy.  In  a  new  society 
people  will  work  according  to  their 
abilities  and  their  needs. 

Hardship  For 
Army  Wives 


(The  following  article  appeared  in 
FTA,  Fun,  Travel,  and  Adventure, 
the  GI  underground  paper  at  Ft.  Knox.) 

If  a  woman  who  is  married  to  a 
GI  is  given  a  parking  ticket  on-post, 
her  husband  is  liable  to  get  an  Art¬ 
icle  15  for  it.  This  is  because  GI 
wives  are  considered  “Government 
Property”.  When  our  husbands  ETS 
(End  Term  of  Service)  we’ll  be  free 
also,  at  least  from  the  Army.  We’ve 
been  in  the  Army  for  almost  three 
years  and  it  hasn’t  been  a  pleasant 
time.  Often  I’ve  wondered  how  we 
would  be  able  to  exist  on  Army  pay. 
In  a  report  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  by  Marvin  J. 
Segalman,  the  lowest  two  levels  of 
income  in  the  U.S.  are  1.  poverty  and 
2.  deprived.  Privates  and  Spec  4’s 
fall  into  the  deprived  category.  Re¬ 
cently,  enlisted  families  in  New  Jersey 
were  admitted  to  the  welfare  roles 
because  the  welfare  director  decided 
that  their  income  was  below  the  lev¬ 
el  of  subsistence. 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  get  a  job 
in  an  Army  town?  I  was  lucky  enough 
to  be  a  waitress,  working  40  hours 
a  week.  My  employer  paid  me  $18.00 
a  week,  and  yet  I  couldn’t  quit;  it 
had  taken  me  three  weeks  to  find 
that  menial  job.  Since  the  Armydoesn’t 
pay  a  family  enough  to  survive  on, 
wives  are  forced  to  get  jobs  or  re¬ 
turn  home  to  live  with  their  parents. 
Employers  in  Army  towns  recognize 
the  great  demand  for  jobs  and  there¬ 
fore  pay  extremely  low  wages.  In 
many  cases,  employers  refuse  to  hire 
us  because  they  know  the  Army  is 
likely  to  transfer  us  at  any  time. 

I’ve  lived  with  my  husband  for  11 
months  out  of  nearly  three  years. 
Often  I’ve  wondered  how  marriages 
survive  with  so  little  time  to  get  to 
know  each  other.  Our  husbands  are 
under  tremendous  pressures  during  the 
day  and  they  take  it  out  on  us  when 
they  get  home  at  night. 

Because  of  the  so-called  war  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  my  husband  is  just  getting  to 
know  our  15-month  old  son.  At  least 
he  still  has  a  father;  other  children 
are  not  so  lucky  --  but  remember, 
the  Army  takes  care  of  its  own! 

As  GI  wives,  we  are  discriminated 
against,  forced  to  live  in  near-poverty, 
pay  high  rent  for  extremely  poor  hous¬ 
ing,  accept  insufficient  medical  care. 
We’re  not  treated  as  human  beings,  but 
as  puppets  manipulated  by  the  whims 
o!  He  Am. 


moratorium  da/ 


Politics  Mild  to  Muddled 


by  Richard  Waters 

A  national  moratorium;  what  can  it 
mean?  Will  they  impeach  Nixon  and 
charge  Johnson  with  40,000  counts  of 
murder?  Will  they  close  down  Dow 
Chemical  and  abandon  ROTC?  Will 
they  smash  the  military  industrial  com¬ 
plex??  ‘Fraid  not  folks.  It’s  just 
a  friendly  little  protest,  backed  by 
Life,  Time  and  Walter  Cronkite.  So 
step  up  here  on  the  soap  box,  Senator, 
and  tomorrow  it’s  business  as  usual. 

The  moratorium  may  have  provoked 
some  interesting  discussions  about  the 
war,  but  big  Dick  wasn’t  listening. 
If  there  is  any  change  in  American 
foreign  policy,  it  will  be  because  he 
has  finally  realized  that  the  U.S.  Army, 
Marine  Corps,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
have  been  defeated  in  Vietnam. 

The  much  promoted  moratorium 
came  off  smoothly  in  most  places. 
In  New  York,  a  band  of  500  people 
destroyed  the  offices  of  New  York 
University’s  Army  and  Air  Force  ROTC 
programs,  and  there  were  reports 
of  street  fights  in  Detroit.  There 
were  also  reports  of  soldiers  wearing 
black  armbands  into  combat.  But  on 
the  tube,  Walter  Cronkite  was  heap¬ 
ing  praise  on  the  “responsible  pro¬ 
testors”  who  walked  down  the  side¬ 
walks,  being  careful  to  stay  out  of 
the  streets.  It  became  embarrassingly 
obvious  that  the  only  reason  that  the 
moratorium  drew  such  large  crowds 
was  because  of  the  extensive  coverage 
given  to  it  by  the  commercial  press. 

In  Austin,  the  scene  was  a  little 
different.  The  moratorium  rally  on  the 
University  of  Texas  campus  was  joint¬ 
ly  sponsored  by  the  Student  Mobiliza¬ 


tion  Committee  and  SDS,  and  half  of 
the  speakers  were  from  SDS.  As  a 
result,  there  was  much  more  discussion 
of  the  real  issues  behind  the  war. 
Despite  some  heavy  rhetoric,  the  scene 
in  Austin  was  peaceful,  like  the  rest 
of  the  country. 

The  only  real  incident  occurred  when 
SP  4  Bob  Bowen,  a  GIfrom  Fort  Hood, 
spoke  at  the  rally.  He  had  signed 
out  for  a  dental  appointment,  and  he 
addressed  the  rally  while  still  in  uni¬ 
form.  His  superiors  were,  predict¬ 
ably,  very  pissed.  As  soon  as  he 
got  back  to  the  fort,  they  put  him 
away  for  being  AWOL. 

Locally,  at  the  University  of  Houston 
and  Rice  campuses  there  were  numer¬ 
ous  forums,  films  and  lectures  about 
the  war.  The  UH  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom  even  sponsored  a  forum 
on  the  draft,  which  shows  what  respect¬ 
able  national  coverage  can  get  you. 
Two  weeks  prior,  YAF  was  threaten¬ 
ing  to  press  charges  against  any  pro¬ 
fessor  who  participated. 

In  the  forum  sponsored  by  the  soc¬ 
iology  department  at  UH,  all  views 
were  represented,  from  extreme  left 
to  the  extreme  right,  with  the  major¬ 
ity  sleeping  in  the  middle.  The  forum 
developed  into  a  marathon  session, 
lasting  until  the  memorial  services 
started.  The  names  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  (not  the  Vietnamese)  killed  in  the 
war  were  read  in  front  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Center,  but  attendance  was  light. 

I  never  saw  more  than  40  people  who 
looked  like  they  might  be  listening. 
The  memorial  service  drew  a  large 
crowd,  however,  and  was  deemed  a 
success. 

The  scene  at  Hermann  Park’s  Miller 
Theatre  was  a  shabby  affair,  with 


Respectable  folks  speechify  at  Hermann  Park  Miller 
Theatre. 


by  Ron  Jarvis 

A  fugue  of  dissent  for  voices. 

The  unities:  time  —  Wednesday 
afternoon,  October  15,  1969;  place: 
Miller  Theatre  in  Hermann  Park. 

A  paltry,  disappointingly  small  group 
of  protestors.  (The  Houston  Chronicle 
cited  2500,  but  shit,  there  were  12,000 
or  more  gathered  in  that  same  theatre 
to  see  those  banal  musicals  just  this 
past  summer.) 

The  people  were  composed  mostly 
of  long-haired  young  people  of  both 
sexes;  their  dress  was  bell-bottoms, 
t-shirts,  para-military  uniforms  (some 
with  black  armbands  with  red  peace 
symbols),  maxi-  and  mini-dresses  — 
in  short,  the  group  had  the  look  of 
Sunday  gatherers  in  the  park.  About 
the  same  number,  too.  There  was 
also  a  smattering  representation  of 
straight-looking  people,  but  most  of 
them  were  on  the  platform. 

The  speeches  began  at  4:30  p.m. 
(I  missed  the  rock  group  which  was 
earlier.)  The  ceremony  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Rice  University  Forum 
Committee,  and  I  kept  thinking  that 
there  might  have  been  a  bigger  turn¬ 
out  if  it  had  been  a  coordinated  effort 
of  several  groups. 

While  the  speakers  and  platform 
claque  were  arranging  themselves, 
Chairman  Haynes  of  Rice  made  an 


announcement  that  it  was  illegal  to 
collect  contributions  inside  the  theatre. 
One  may,  however,  do  so  on  the  park 
grounds.  A  comforting  thought  for 
panhandlers. 

The  group  on  stage  had  gathered, 
and  what  struck  me  immediately  was 
the  air  of  respectability  given  off. 
Almost  everyone  was  dressed  in  rath¬ 
er  formal  attire.  Suits  and  ties  were 
the  thing.  Too  bad  the  relaxed  look 
of  most  of  the  audience  had  not  been 
represented  there. 

The  speeches  too  were  all  very 
respectable. 

Haynes  spoke  first,  reading  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough 
expressing  his  regrets  at  not  being 
able  to  attend.  In  reading,  Haynes 
stumbled  on  the  word  “unconscion¬ 
able”.  In  the  three  years,  he  said, 
he  had  been  at  Rice  not  once  had  he 
encountered  the  word.  Later,  State 

Sen.  Barbara  Jordan  referred  to  this 
lapse,  saying  that  if  he  would  know 
“unconscionable”,  he  should  have  at¬ 
tended  TSU  instead  of  Rice.  A  nice, 
witty  double-sting  remark. 

Next  was  the  Rice  student  asso¬ 
ciation  president  mumbling  a  few 
words,  the  gist  of  which  I  don’t  re¬ 
member.  Then,  Barry  Kaplan  reading 
a  trite  little  poem-prayer  which  was 
most  tedious  in  its  repetition  of  “help.” 


Austin  crowd  of  11,000  leaves  UT  campus  for  Mor¬ 
atorium  rally  at  State  Capitol  Building. 


speakers  invited  by  the  UH  and  Rice 
Committees  to  End  the  War.  The 
politicians  had  their  eyes  on  the  next 
elections,  and  the  high  point  of  the 
day  was  provided  by  the  freak  who 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  theatre  and 
raised  both  arms,  one  a  peace  sign 
and  the  other  a  clenched  fist.  I 
hope  somebody  told  Barbara  Jordan 
why  she  got  such  a  great  response 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  Happily, 
the  freak  was  not  captured  by  the 
numerous  cops  around. 

In  one  respect  the  moratorium  was 
a  failure.  It  certainly  will  not  affect 


foreign  policy  in  the  least.  (Nixon 
stated  that  he  would  not  be  moved  by 
any  mass  demonstration:  screwdemo- 
cracy).  The  people  were  mobilized, 
but  the  action  was  like  any  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  no  tangible  pressure  was 
put  on  anvbody  to  change  anything. 
The  politics  behind  the  moratorium 
were  hopelessly  muddled,  and  anybody 
could  join  in  the  fun,  from  YAF  to  SDS. 
There  was  no  statement  of  policy,  and 
the  only  prerequisite  was  that  you 
wanted  to  talk  about  the  war.  The 

dont inued  on  23 


Houston  Rally 
Is  Very  Polite 


The  four  main  speakers  came  next. 
First,  Dr.  Kenneth  Tollett,  dean  of 
the  TSU  law  school.  He  is  a  distin¬ 
guished  looking,  mealy-mouthed  man 
who  read  his  confessional.  Four  years 
ago  he  had  supported  the  war.  Now, 
he  has  reformed.  He  warned  that 
we  protestors  should  not  smugly  dis¬ 
miss  or  jeer  people  who  remained 
supporters  of  the  war. 

He  then  gave  a  lengthy  enumeration 
of  his  past  position,  and  later,  a  pre¬ 
sentation  of  his  present  one.  One  of 
these  positions  now  held  is  that  the 
U.  S.  should  still  “...  supply  material 
and  very  limited  technical  assist¬ 
ance  ...”  to  Saigon.  This  remark 
met  with  a  few  hisses  and  jeers. 

After  Tollett  came  Attorney  W.  V. 
Ballew.  He  began  with  a  smug  remark 
to  the  effect  that  confession  is  good 
for  the  soul.  Ballew  launched  into  a 
play  for  sympathy  (power?)  by  congrat¬ 
ulating  “college  students”  --  he  con¬ 
stantly  used  that  appellation,  ignoring 
thousands  of  drop-outs  and  fellow  trav¬ 
elers  who  pursue  the  same  causes  — 
on  their  forthright  stands  on  poli¬ 
tics  and  their  active  participation  in 
it. 

At  one  point  he  apologized  for  his 
stating  these  rather  obvious  truths. 
He  then  added  “...  but  it  must  be 
refreshing  to  hear  someone  over  30 
saying  this.”  Applause.  He  avowed 
that  he  was  not  trying  to  inflate  the 
students’  egos:  “God  knows,  they 
have  a  high  enough  opinion  of  them¬ 
selves.”  Several  students  in  front 
of  me  turned  to  others  and  grinned 
smugly. 

He  was  saying  all  the  right  things. 
He  even,  as  Barbara  Jordan  later 
suggested,  put  forth  a  new  concept 
in  Texas  politics:  that  the  people 
have  the  power.  Ballew’s  speech  was 
almost  all  straightforward  prosaic, 
but  he  ended,  addressing  himself  still 
to  those  “college  students”:  "I  say, 


hang  in  there.” 

Then  Barbara  Jordan  took  over  the 
stage.  She  is  a  silver-tongued  ora¬ 
tor,  turning  her  largely  unsubstantive 
speech  by  alchemy  into  pure  silver. 
(Watch  out  for  potential  demagogues.) 
She  told  of  the  disparities  between  our 
national  budget  for  defense  and  our 
tiny  aUotment  for  domestic  reforms. 

She  said,  over  and  over,  “I  am 
for  ...”  such  and  such.  She  ended 
her  —  I  am  tempted  to  say.  harangue  — 
speech  with  a  quotation  from  John 
F.  Kennedy:  “We  can  do  better.” 
She  was  easily  the  most  popular  speak¬ 
er.  Haynes  came  to  the  microphone 
and  said,  “Wow!”  He  then  announced 
the  last  speaker,  U.S.  Rep.  Bob  Eck- 
hardt. 

Eckhardt  spoke,  it  seemed,  endless¬ 
ly.  His  dispatch  carried  the  form  of 
a  rebuttal;  his  was  the  most  weU- 
reasoned  of,  the  talks,  if  only  for  the 
reason  of  that  form.  His  arguments 
were  ostensibly  directed  against  the 
establishment  position,  but,  perhaps 
only  inadvertently,  he  also  refuted  many 
points  made  by  the  other  speakers. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  the  pith  was 
lost  in  the  drone.  During  his  speech, 
the  crowd  began  peeling  away. 

A  final  note  of  irrelevancy  was  added 
by  three  of  the  clergy. 

And  so  it  ended. 

The  Moratorium  Rally  was  over. 
Only  Barbara  Jordan  was  exciting,  in 
her  dramatic  declamation.  The  right 
and  proper  sentiments  had  been  there, 
but  wasn’t  the  whole  thing  too  respect¬ 
able,  too  sane? 

The  hip  young  people  trailed  out 
over  the  hill.  Their  life  style  which 
foretells  the  next  phase  of  our  history 
was  not  in  evidence  up  there  on  the 
platform. 

Is  there  not  evil  in  banality  as  Hannah 
Arendt  says  there  is  banality  in  evil? 

Yes,  certainly,  reason.  But  where’s 
the  zeal,  the  rage? 


•  history  has  been 


of  oppression 
of  bottled-up 


Noted  Religious  Figure 


GREAT  PUMPKIN 
ENTERS  MAYORS 


by  Dennis  Fitzgerald 

Another  candidate  lor  mayor  slipped 
into  the  race  last  Wednesday  —  vir¬ 
tually  unnoticed  as  reporters  rushed 
to  cover  the  entry  of  former  Houston 
transit  planner  Bernard  Calkins.  T.G. 
“The  Great”  Pumpkin  announced  his 
candidacy  with  the  statement:  “Having 
examined  the  records  of  the  other 
vegetables  in  this  contest,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  pumpkin  could  handle 
the  office  of  mayor  with  at  least  equal 
competence.” 

Demonstrating  his  knowledge  of  lo¬ 
cal  affairs.  Great  declared  his  plat¬ 
form  to  be  “Water,  taxes,  kinder¬ 
garten,  transportation,  crime,  equality 
and  pollution.” 

“In  each  case,”  he  said,  “we  need 
more  or  less;  and,  if  elected,  I  pledge 
to  more  or  less  fight  for  more  or 
less.  Those  are  principles  to  which 
I  am  more  or  less  committed.” 

Great,  a  nationally  known  religious 
figure  who  has  resided  for  the  past 
17  years  behind  a  Minimax  store  on 
W.  43rd  Street,  attacked  the  current 
administration  as  one  “inextricably 
bound  to  the  inexplicatives  of  the  past. 
What  we  need  is  a  full-time  real 
estate  man  and  not  a  part-time  mayor.” 

Referring  to  the  other  candidates, he 
remarked,  “They  are  all  fine  men,  but 
none  of  them  is  the  pumpkin  I  am.” 

"Waste,  and  the  waste  of  waste  is 
one  of  our  most  serious  local  prob¬ 
lems,”  asserted  Great.  “In  Japan 
solid  garbage  is  compressed  into  sup¬ 
er-dense  blocks  and  utilized  for  con¬ 
struction  purposes.  If  this  process 
were  applied  to  building  programs  cur¬ 
rently  underway  in  the  southwest  area 
of  our  city,  I  feel  this  would  do  a 
great  deal  towards  revitalizing  the 
downtown  area.” 

The  ship  channel  and  its  attendant 
pollution  problems  were  also  discus¬ 
sed.  “What  we  have  there,”  said 
T.G.,  “is  basically  dirty  water.  And 
the  current  city  administration  with  its 
record  ofmuddying  a  great  many  waters 
is  in  no  position  to  correct  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

“The  task  then  is  to  get  the  dirt  out 
of  the  water,  or  the  water  out  of  the 
dirt.  Personally,  I  prefer  the  latter 
alternative.  If,  instead  of  throwing 
away  our  valuable  water  resources,  we 
were  to  construct  a  large  lake,  cen¬ 
tered  roughly  about  the  present  site 
of  city  hall,  we  would  stop  much  of 
the  pollution  before  the  fact,  provide 
for  our  citizens  a  new  facility  for 
rest  and  recreation,  create  an  emer¬ 
gency  water  reservoir,  and  inciden¬ 
tally  by  its  location  eliminate  one 
large  source  of  graft  in  municipal 
affairs.” 

Some  Pumpkin  critics  have  charged 
that  The  Great  would  be  an  unsuitable 
mayor  because  of  his  outside  inter¬ 
ests.  Great  has  repeatedly  refused 
to  discuss  this  question,  saying  that 
he  feels  “religion  should  have  noplace 
in  a  political  campaign.” 

He  does  concede  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  interrupt  his  may- 
oral  schedule  for  a  brief  time  each 
Halloween,  but  contends  that  this  handi¬ 
cap  is  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  fact  that  he  is  “omnipotent,  omni¬ 
present,  omniscient  and  immortal  — 
qualifications  which  no  other  candidate 
possesses,  despite  occasional  infer¬ 
ences  to  the  contrary.” 

On  the  subject  of  taxation.  Great 
says,  “No  representation  without  com¬ 
mensurate  taxation.  For  years  agreat 
many  individuals  and  businesses  have 
enjoyed  political  advantages  without 
shouldering  a  fair  share  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  burden.  What  I  would  propose 
is  to  bring  favoritism  into  the  open, 
and  make  it  pay.  We  could  sell 
little  favors,  like  fixing  a  traffic  tick¬ 
et,  for  a  dollar  or  two.  And  we  could 
sell  big  favors,  like  lowering  assessed 
valuations  or  letting  contracts,  for 
a  few  million.  The  problem  now  is 
that  the  little  man  just  isn’t  profiting 
from  all  the  corruption.” 

In  the  area  of  transportation  Great 
admits  that  opponent  Calkins  has  an 
edge  on  him.  “A  few  years  ago,  I 
could  have  pointed  with  pride  to  my 
record  for  turning  pumpkins  into  car¬ 
riages.  But  then  Calkins  came  a- 
14  long,  bought  a  few  fancy,  air-condi¬ 


tioned  buses,  raised  the  fares  to  a 
level  nobody  can  afford,  failed  to  sub¬ 
stantially  improve  the  service  --  and 
by  that  act  convinced  everyone  he  was 
a  transportations  expert.  That’s  a 
trick  nobody’s  likely  to  beat  for  a 
long  time.” 

“My  basic  position,”  said  Great, 
“is  sedentary.  It  seems  to  me  that 
at  the  root  of  the  transportation  prob¬ 
lem  is  a  great  urge  by  everyone  to 
be  somewhere  else.  The  most  effec¬ 
tive  plan  might,  therefore,  be  a  con¬ 
certed  campaign  to  make  people  stay 
home.  In  this  area  I  have  the  full 
support  of  President  Nixon  who  re¬ 


cently  annouiced  that  he  would  not 
be  moved  from  his  position  by  a  mass 
demonstration  of  any  kind.  I  also  hope 
to  win  approval  of  this  plan  from  con¬ 
servatives  who  realize  that  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  cannot  be  made  in  the  streets. 

“As  for  education,  you  realize,  of 
course,  that  the  mayor’s  office  has  no 
authority  in  this  field.  However,  for 
the  record,  I  will  state  that  I  favor 
a  program  of  pay  kindergarten  and 
would  urge  that  the  practice  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  other  grades.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  child  who  is  required 
to  endure  a  continued  exposure  to  our 
educational  system  is  deserving  of  at 
least  minimum  wage  compensation.  I 
would  also  hope  that  funds  might  soon 
be  found  to  provide  for  a  system  of 
hospitalization  and  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  as  well  as  retirement  bene¬ 
fits. 

“I  am  also  concerned  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  discipline  and  instruction  in 
the  area  of  education.  In  the  past 
several  weeks  there  has  been  a  spate 
of  incidents  in  which  students  have 
seen  fit  to  challenge  the  authority 
and  regulations  of  our  public  schools. 
Happily,  in  most  cases  the  offenders 


RACE 


have  been  dealt  with  summarily,  either 
by  intimidation  or,  in  extreme  circum¬ 
stances,  by  suspension. 

“It  has  long  been  one  of  the  basic 
tenets  of  our  society  that  freedom  is  a 
fragile  flower  whose  use  can  lead  only 
to  abuse.  The  unauthorized  circula¬ 
tion  of  petitions,  leaflets,  newspapers 
and  other  provocative  propaganda  is 
ultimately  unsettling  of  a  stable  and 
enduring  peace.  Students  must  be  made 
to  realize  that  if  they  can’t  think 
right,  they  shouldn’t  think  atall.  There 
is  a  time  and  a  place  for  everything, 
and  the  taxpayers’  money  should  not 
be  wasted  on  incorrect  or  unpopular 


thinking.” 

The  final  two  planks  of  The.  Great 
Pumpkin’s  platform  deal  with  crime 
and  equality.  "And  on  these  issues, 
I  want  to  be  perfectly  clear,”  says 
Great.  “We  must  all  realize  that 
times  are  changing,  that  we  cannot 
shape  the  future  in  the  mould  of  the 
past,  just  as  our  forefathers  were 
descended  from  their  ancestors.  Pro¬ 
gress  can  move  only  forwards,  and  we 
must  learn  from  the  mistakes  of 
history,  so  that  we  may  apply  these  in 
avoiding  the  errors  of  the  next  gener- 


ill  1UI1. 

“In  sum,  there  must  be  equality 
of  criminality.  While  under-paying, 
over-charging  and  otherwise  screwing 
many  of  our  citizens  we  have  contem¬ 
poraneously  limited  their  retribution 
to  the  pilferage  of  a  few  tv  sets, 
the  smashing  of  an  occasional  bank 
window,  the  risky  theft  of  an  automo¬ 
bile. 

“While  great  corporations  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  vast  fortunes  in  selling  shod¬ 
dy  and  useless  merchandise  at  exor¬ 
bitant  prices,  all  the  while  under  the 
protection  of  the  law,  the  lower  eche¬ 
lons  of  our  society  have  been  harrassed 

and  persecuted  for  comparatively  min¬ 
or  gains. 

“For  these  reasons  1  would  workfor 
a  city  ordinance  which  would  make  the 
accumulation  of  corporate  profits  a 
capital  offense  chargeable  to  the  dir¬ 
ectors  of  that  corporation.  I  would 
also  institute  the  formation  of  a  pol¬ 
ice  tactical  squad  to  be  deployed  in 
those  neighborhoods  where  median  in¬ 
come  exceeds  $18,000  per  year.  The 
function  of  this  squad  would  he  the 


intimidation  and  harrassment  of  all 
residents,  and  a  continual  rooting  out 
of  all  goods,  services  and  monies 
held  by  any  individual  in  disproportion¬ 
ate  quantity  to  the  actual  work  per¬ 
formed  by  that  individual.  By  these 
programs  and  others  I  would  hope  to 
make  equal  opportunity  for  crime  a 
reality  for  all  of  our  citizens.” 

Letters  of  support  for  The  Great 
Pumpkin’s  campaign  “to  clean  up  on 
city  politics”  may  be  sent  to  The 
Pumpkin  Patch,  1217  Wichita,  Houston 
77004. 


HEWS 
BLURBS 


Professor  Angela  Davis.  Photo  Weingourt/LA  Freep 

Calif  Regents  Fire 
Black  Teacher:  Red 


LOS  ANGELES  (LNS)  --  The  Regents  of  the  University  of  California  took  it 
upon  themselves  Sept.  19  to  fire  Angela  Davis,  black  assistant  professor  of 
philosophy  at  UCLA.  It  was  a  stupid  move  even  for  the  Regents. 

Davis,  who  at  25  is  completing  her  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Herbert  Marcuse,  is  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party.  She  belongs 
to  the  Che-Lumumba  Club,  a  CP  black  collective  in  Southern  California.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  UC  Regents,  with  a  right-wing  majority  led  by  Ronald 
Reagan,  don’t  dig  Prof.  Davis.  However,  many  liberal  eyebrows  were  raised 
here  because  the  Regents’  action  is  blatantly  unconstitutional. 

In  1967,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  invalidated  New  York  statutes  making  Com¬ 
munist  Party  membership  grounds  for  disqualification  from  teaching  in  a  public 
institution.  Based  on  this  decision,  the  California  Supreme  Court  the  same  year 
invalidated  that  section  of  the  California  constitution  requiring  public  employees 
to  sign  an  oath  denying  membership  in  any  organization  advocating  violent  over¬ 
throw  of  the  government. 

Many  academic  freedom  types  on  the  UCLA  faculty  have  expressed  their 
“outrage”  at  Prof.  Davis’  dismissal.  But  Prof.  Davis  herself  and  Robert  Sin¬ 
gleton  of  the  Afro-American  Studies  Center  understand  the  issue  clearly  as  a 
further  example  of  racist  oppression.  Singleton  cited  the  fact  that  many  white 
Communists  are  employed  by  the  UC  system  and  sees  Davis’  dismissal  as  part 
of  the  movement  of  white  fascism  against  black  people. 

When  classes  begin  the  first  week  of  October,  Davis  will  be  teaching.  Pend¬ 
ing  a  hearing  on  her  dismissal,  she  has  been  assigned  by  Philosophy  Department 
head  Ronald  Kalish  to  teach  a  black  literature  course. 

Angela  Davis  will  fight  the  Regents  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court  if  nec¬ 
essary.  “Let  there  be  no  doubt,’’  she  states,  “my  stand  is  forthright.  As  a 
black  woman,  my  politics  and  political  affiliation  are  bound  up  with  and  flow  from 
participation  in  my  people’s  struggle  for  liberation,  and  with  the  fight  of  oppres¬ 
sed  people  all  over  the  world  against  American  imperialism  ...  As  a  black  woman 
I  am  used  to  fighting  and  I  will  continue  fighting  now.” 


Peru 

Celebrates 


LIMA  (LNS)  --  Oct.  9  was  declared 
the  “Day  of  National  Dignity”  in  this 
country  of  13  million  people.  One  year 
ago  on  this  date  the  Peruvian  govern¬ 
ment  expropriated  the  International 
Petroleum  Company  (IPC),  which  was 
a  subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  IPC  had  been  illegally  pump¬ 
ing  oil  out  of  the  La  Brea  and  Fari¬ 
nas  fields  since  1924  and  had  run 
up  a  690  million  dollar  debt  with  the 
Peruvian  state  for  subsoil  rights.  On 
October  9,  1968,  the  Peruvian  army 
occupied  the  company’s  property,  ef¬ 
fectively  foreclosing  on  the  debt. 

At  the  time  of  its  expropriation, 
IPC  controlled  87%  of  the  country’s 
oil  business. 


Hickel 

Heckled 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M.  (LNS)  — 
Walter  Hickel,  Nixon’s  infamous 
(“you’ve  seen  one  tree  you’ve  seen 
’em  all”)  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
came  here  to  address  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians,  but  most 
of  the  Indians  didn’t  want  to  hear  him. 

Militant  young  Indians  at  the  con¬ 
vention,  recognizing  Hickel  for  what 
he  is  --a  lackey  of  the  interests 
that  oppress  their  people  and  mess 
up  the  environment  for  everyone  -- 
booed  and  jeered  the  Secretary  so  much 
that  his  speech  had  to  be  interrupted 
several  times  by  caUs  for  order. 

Both  the  president  of  the  Congress, 
and  the  Governor  of  New  Mexico  plead¬ 
ed  for  order  but  failed.  The  sergeants- 

at-arms  tried  to  evict  the  hecklers, 
with  little  success. 

Finally  the  rebels  left,  warning 
Hickel  that  they  would  be  waiting  for 
him  outside.  Hickel  put  off  the  con¬ 
frontation,  using  the  excuse  that  he 
had  to  meet  with  the  Congress  offi¬ 
cials,  and  eventually  disappeared  out 
the  back  door. 

Clearly,  Hickel  understands  the  im¬ 
portance  of  living  to  run  away  another 
day.  But  one  of  these  days  the  poor, 
the  hungry  and  the  angry  of  this  coun¬ 
try  are  going  to  have  all  the  exits 
covered. 


Divine 
Retributi  on 


(From  UPI)  --  “Addressing  1,000  New 
York  police,  evangelist  Billy  Graham 
said  police  are  ‘God’s  agent  for  pun¬ 
ishment.’  ” 


Gas  Dealers 
Shafted 

ALL  OVER  (LNS)  --  Gas  station 
operators  are  getting  pissed  off  at 
America’s  oil  corporations  for  treat¬ 
ing  them  like  economic  serfs.  In  add¬ 
ition  to  being  both  supplier  and  land¬ 
lord,  says  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
the  companies  dictate  prices,  hours, 
operating  procedures  and  products  to 
seU.  They  also  force  games  and 
promotions  on  the  station  owners. 

When  owners  try  to  object  or  talk 
back  to  the  corporations,  they  get  their 
leases  canceUed,  sometimes  within 
a  few  hours.  The  corporations  have 
prevented  them  from  unionizing. 

“We  don’t  own  operators,”  said  a 
company  official,  “we  merely  suggest 
operating  practices  we’ve  found  suc¬ 
cessful  over  the  years.” 

No  one  doubts  that  the  oil  companies 
have  found  the  practices  successful. 
Least  of  all  the  dealers  who  “admit 
that  business  is  better  than  ever,  but 
say  that  they  have  never  been  so 
tired,  poor  and  afraid.” 


If  the  Mets... 


From  Tom  Seaver,  ace  pitcher  of 
the  New  York  Mets:  “If  the  Mets 
can  win  the  pennant,  then  the  U.  S. 
can  get  out  of  Vietnam.” 

We  might  add:  if  they  can  go 
on  and  take  the  World  Series,  we 
can  certainly  make  a  little  ol’  revol¬ 
ution. 


Narc’s  Job 
Goes  to  Pot 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA,  ILL.  (LNS) 

Undercover  state  narcotics  agent 
Phil  Staab’s  job  was  to  make  friends 
ami.ng  University  of  Illinois  students 
who  were  “likely  to  be  marijuana 
users.” 

Staab,  21,  of  Peoria,  Ill.,  posed  as 
a  student  at  the  Urbana  campus.  He 
was  part  of  a  statewide  crackdown  on 
campus  marijuana  use. 

The  pseudo-student  had  a  bad  first 
week. 

Last  Friday,  the  first  week  of  school, 
he  was  jolted  when  a  group  of  students 
began  yelling  “Narc”  (student  term 
for  narcotics  agent)  at  him  and  pointed 
at  him  wherever  he  walked. 

He  made  a  strategic  withdrawal  and 
renewed  his  efforts. 

Walking  into  the  Wigwam,  a  popular 
student  bar,  he  began  asking  people 
if  they  “would  like  to  buy  some  pot.” 

But  again  some  students  recognized 
him. 

He  ran  out  of  the  Wigwam,  dodging 
through  a  crowd  of  irate  students  who 
pursued  him.  He  darted  into  the 
street  and  was  hit  by  a  car.  He 
was  knocked  down,  bruising  his  side. 

Later,  according  to  Staab,  he  was 
fired  by  the  state  bureau.  No  reason 
was  given. 


Venezuelan 

Miseducation 

CARACAS,  Venezuela  (LNS)  --More 
than  800,090  children  were  kept  out  of 
this  country’s  educational  system  this 
year  due  to  a  lack  of  schools.  The 
estimate  was  made  by  Victor  Manuel 
Orozco,  ex-president  of  the  Venezuelan 
Federation  of  Teachers. 

Orozco  said  that  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  more  children  were  forced  to 
abandon  their  educations  in  order  to 
go  to  work  shining  shoes  or  selling 
newspapers.  In  addition  to  the  kids, 
there  were  18,000  teachers  looking  for 
work. 

According  to  the  government  there 
is  no  money  to  pay  them  or  to  build 
the  necessary  schools  to  put  them 
in.  Last  year,  foreign  oil  companies 
here  made  more  than  $900  million 
in  profits,  after  taxes. 


Strangelove 
But  True 

Supporting  a  House  action  to  ban 
demonstrations  at  the  Pentagon,  Rep. 
Alexander  Pirnie  (R-N.Y.)  declared 
Pentagon  officials  "should  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  perform  their  tasks  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  free  of  violence.” 

(LNS) 


LA  Times 
Boycotted 

The  Los  Angeles  homophile  com¬ 
munity  has  initiated  a  national  boycott 
against  the  “Los  Angeles  Times,” 
saying  that  the  Times  refuses  to  accept 
advertising  which  carries  the  word 
“homosexual.”  In  particular,  the 
Times  recently  turned  down  an  ad 
because  it  included  the  name  of  an 
organization,  The  Homosexual  Inform¬ 
ation  Center. 

The  Center  and  individual  homo¬ 
sexuals  are  asking  individuals  and 
organizations  to  avoid  buying  the 
Times.  They  are  also  asking  that 
businesses  withhold  their  advertising 
from  the  Times,  and  that  all  concerned 
persons  write  the  paper  and  its  adver¬ 
tisers  explaining  their  disapproval. 

The  Times  could  never  deny  the 
existence  of  any  other  minority  and 
expect  to  get  away  with  it,  says  the 
Center.  The  paper  “must  feel  se¬ 
cure  that  the  homosexual  minority  is 
too  weak  or  ineffective  --  that  the 
sympathies  of  the  general  public  are 
too  unconcerned  —  to  influence  its  ,•  ■> 
policy  in  the  present  if  *.  1  " 


Guide  to  the  American  Left 

*The  UNITED  STATES  DIRECTORY  has  just  published  the  most  comprehensive 
Land  up-to-date  research  guide  to  the  radical  movement  in  America  yet  available. 

The  GUIDE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  LEFT  contains  weU  over  two  thousand  individual 
i  listings.  The  GUIDE,  which  lists  both  “old  left”  and  “new  left”  groups,  is  com- 
rplete  with  zip  codes  and  subscription  data  for  periodicals.  The  directory  includes 
|  organizations  and  periodicals  from  Canada  and  some  foreign  countries,  as  well 
'  as  the  United  States.  It  represents  many  hundreds  of  man-hours  by  the  UNITED 
.STATES  DIRECTORY  research  collective.  The  GUIDE  is  priced  at  $3.00  per 
I  copy  or  $5.00  for  two,  which  includes  an  extensive  bibliography  of  books  and 1 
.  articles  on  the  American  left.  Address  all  orders  to  UNITED  STATES  DIR- 
!  ECTORY.  P.  O.  BOX  1832,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI  64141. 
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(The  following  interview 
with  Gilbert  Shelton, 
creator  of  The  Fabulous 
Furry  Freak  Brothers  and 
other  notorious  comix, 
was  conducted  by  Texas 
transplant  Jeff  Shero, 
who  now  edits  Rat  news¬ 
paper  in  New  York  City.) 


RAT:  Well,  Shelton  how  did  you  start 
out? 

G1  :  1  read  comic  books  when  I  was  a 
kid,  and  I  liked  them,  1  liked  Donald 
Duck  uh,  Scrooge  McDuck  and  things 
that  were  written  by  Carl  Barks,  and  so 
on  but  one  of  the  first  sort  of 
revolutionary  turn  ons.  A  big  flash  you 
might  say  was  nigger  music,  as  we  called 
it  at  that  time.  Of  the  black  stations  in 
Houston,  the  main  one  I  listened  to  was 
KYOK.  In  1953  me  and  my  friends 
suddenly  got  hip  to  spade  music  and  we 
listened  to  Big  Tim  Williams  and  Clyde 
McPhatter,  and  the  Drifters  and  the 
Clovers  and  after  that  Little  Richard 
Chuck  Berry  and  Ray  Charles.  We 
talked  about  them  and  we  phoned  in 
requests  to  the  stations  and  they 
announced  our  names  over  the  air  along 
with  everybody  else  and  we’d  stay  up 
late  at  night,  you  know  with  our  radio 
turnedlow,so  our  parents  couldn’t  hear 
us,  and  we  had  regular  subculture  going. 

Then  after  that  came  Madmagazine, 
the  10  cent  Mad  comic  bock,  the  first 
one  of  those  I  saw  was  Mad  No.  3, 
some  time  when  1  was  in  junior  high 
school  and  that  blew  my  mind. 
Draggednet,  D-R-A-G-G-E-D-N-ET,  and 
pictures  of  Sergeant  Friday  and  his 
sidekick  Wednesday,  just  so  absurd, 
really  blew  my  mind.  I’d  read  Mad 
comics  inside  my  notebook  because  if  a 
teacher  caught  you  with  a  comic  book 
in  junior  high  school  man,  that  was  bad 
shit.  Well,  I  read  Mad  comics  for  a 
couple  of  years  and  after  that  I  read  the 
whole  line  of  E.C.  Comics  which 
included  such  titles  as  Weird  Fantasy 
and  the  Vault  of  Horror,  the  Crypt  of 
Terror,  Two  Fisted  Tales,  Front  Line 
Combat,  Weird  Science,  Weird  Fantasy, 
Shock  Suspense  Stories  and  this  was 
about  the  high  point  of  comicdom. 

It  was  ended  by  the  inquisition 
started  by  a  book  that  was  called 
Seduction  of  the  Innocent  which 
pointed  out  the  public  that  their  sons 
and  daughters  were  reading  this  kind  of 
garbage  and  smut  and  violence  and  God 
knows  what  else;  it  was  a  scathing 
indictment  of  comic  books  in  general.  It 
put  a  whole  lot  of  comic  books  out  of 
business.  The  only  ones  which  survived 
this  was  MAD,  in  sufficiently  altered 
form  to  make  it  palatable  to  the  power 
that  be,  which  in  this  case  was  the 
Comics  Code  Authority.  It  was 
heartbreaking  to  many  people  because 
the  E.C.  comic  line  really  was  the  best 
literature  for  teenagers  being  produced. 
It  had  the  best  of  the  illustrators  and 
story  writers  they’d  do  some  sceince 
fictionstoriesby  Ray  Bradbury  and  the 
best  of  artistic  talent.  The  guy  that  runs 
the  San  Francisco  comic  book  stores 
said  the  day  he  learned  that  E.C. 
Comics  was  going  out  of  business  he 
figured  it  was  all  over,  it  was  the  end  of 
the  world  for  him,  it  was  the  most 
stunning  blow,  the  most  depressing 
event  in  his  whole  life,  and  he’s  never 
felt  as  good  ever  since.  And  that  was  in 


1955.  And  a  lot  of  people  feel  that  way, 
that  this  was  a  good  thing  that  was 
killed  by  censorship. 

RAT:  So  like  nigger  music  and  E.C. 
Comics  made  you  want  to  be  something 
different? 

GS:  Maybe  these  sources  gave  me  the 
belief  I  could  be  different.  I  like  to 
entertain  people,  to  blow  their  minds. 
The  first  cartoons  I  had  published  were 
in  college  magazines.  At  the  University 
of  Texas  there  was  a  big  social  scene 
centered  around  the  humor  magazine, 
the  Ranger,  and  once  a  month  when  the 
magazine  was  published  the  people  that 
worked  on  it  would  get  a  percentage  of 
the  profits  and  we’d  throw  a  gigantic 
party  with  it,  and  we’d  buy  $50  or  $100 
worth  of  booze.  The  parties  got  bigger 
and  bigger  through  the  early  sixties,  and 
the  folksinging  crowd  was  there— a 
whole  lot  of  people  were  in  and  out  of 
Austin  at  the  time:  Janis  Joplin,  Chet 
Helms,  Powell  St.  John.  They  lived  at 
this  old  frame  apartment  building  called 
The  Ghetto,  which  was  one  of  the 
centers  of  degeneracy  at  the  time.  There 
were  a  lot  of  parties  at  Tony  Bell’s  and 
my  house  too. 

RAT:  Was  there  much  dope  in  that 
scene? 

GS:  A  little  but  mostly  beer,  of  course. 
People  were  experimenting  with  peyote 
in  62,  but  peyote  just  ain’t  the  kind  of 
thing  you  can  take  all  the  time,  unless 
you  dig  being  sick.  I  never  smoked  grass 
in  preference  to  beer  until  five  or  six 
years  later. 

RAT:  Who  else  was  there  in  Austin 
beside  the  Ranger  people? 


GS:  Well,  there  was  Charlie  Hayden  the 
rabble-rouser  and  future  underground 
button  and  poster  magnate,  and  Travis 
Rivers,  who  later  was  one  of  the  key 
figures  in  the  San  Francisco  Oracle.  Oh 
yeah,  and  Jack  Jackson,  who  does  God 
Nose  comics.  Not  to  mention,  er, 
Foolbert  Sturgeon,  who  does  The 
Adventures  of  Jesus. 

wonder  warthog 

RAT:  Where  was  Wonder  Wart-Hog  first 
published? 

GS:  In  Bacchanal  a  Texas  humor 
magazine  that  was  being  published  by 
former  members  of  the  Ranger  staff 
who  had  been  fired  for  sneaking  the 
word  “fuck”  into  the  Ranger.  They 
scrounged  up  some  money  and  managed 
to  publish  two  issues  of  a  humor 
magazine  that  was  supposed  to  be 
distributed  to  the  whole  southwest.  But 
they  had  business. 'problems. 
Underground  publishing,  you  know.  .  .  . 
RAT:  Was  Wonder  War-Hog  kind  of  a 
parody  of  Superman  in  your  head  or 
something? 

GS:  Superman,  Batman,  Captain  Marvel, 
Plastic  Man.  Wonder  Wart-Hog  can  do 
anything,  except  he’s  not  too  smart.  His 
early  adventures  were  in  Bacchanal  and 
the  Ranger.  There  was  a  year’s  worth, 
four  or  five  strips,  in  HELP!  Magaine 
which  was  published  in  New  York  by 
Harvey  Kurtzman. 

RAT:  That  was  when  you  hit  the  big 
time,  then?  You  broke  right  in  with 


Kurtzman? 

GS:  Kurtzman  was  always  looking  for 
new  talent  in  HELP!  He  discovered 
Robert  Crumb,  Jay  Lynch,  Skip 
Williamson  and  me.  Kurtzman  started 

Mad  comics  and  edited  it  unil  after  it 
became  a  255 <f  magazine,  and  it  sort  of 
froze  at  the  point  he  left  it,  .‘burteen  or 
so  years  ago.  After  that  Kurtzman  did 
some  other  humor  magazines,  like 
Trump,  which  was  backed  by  Hefner 
and  Playboy,  and  which  Hefner  had  to 
liquidate  after  two  issues  to  save  the 
company  or  something.  Then  Kurtzman 
did  Humbug  along  with  his  friends  Will 
Elder,  Arnold  Roth,  and  Jack  Davis,  and 
after  that  folded  he  did  HELP!,  which 
lasted  for  six  years,  until  1965.  Now 
Kurtzman  does  “Little  Annie  Fanny” 
for  Playboy,  which  ain’t  as  good  as  his 
old  stuff. 

RAT:  Why  did  he  ever  do  that  shit? 

GS:  I  don’t  know,  financial  security. 
RAT:  What  are  you  doing  in  New  York? 
You  were  out  on  the  west  coast,  doing 
Radical  America  Komiks  and  The  Furry 
Freak  Brothers  and  working  for  Zap 
Comics  and  the  Rip  Off  Press',  and  all  of 
a  sudden  you  appear  in  New  York. 

GS:  Vacation.  And  to  meet  new  artists 
and  tell  them  about  our  comic 
publishing  company,  the  Rip  Off  Press. 
Lots  of  talent  here— in  the  world  of 
underground  comics,  New  York  is  the 
next  best  piece  to  San  Francisco. 

RAT:  How  did  Ihis  underground  comic 
scene  get  storied? 

GS:  Robert  Crumb  should  get  the  credit 
for  that— he  started  Zap  Comics.  When  1 


saw  Zap  No.  1,  1  did  Feds  V  Heads. 
Crumb  and  S.  Clay  Wilson  and  Rick 
Griffin  and  Victor  Moscoso  did  Zap  No. 
3,  and  then  1  moved  to  San  Francisco 
from  Texas  and  joined  the  Zapsters.  Zap 
No.  0  came  next— Crumb  had  done  it 
earlier  but  someone  had  ripped  off  the 
artwork  and  he  had  to  get  the  thing 
printed  from  xerox  copies.  After  that 
came  Zap  No.  3  and  No.  4,  which  is  the 
latest. 

RAT:  A  whole  range  of  comics 
followed,  right? 

GS:  Yeah,  One  of  the  first  was  Bijou 
Funnies,  done  by  Jay  Lynch  and  Skip 
Williamson  in  Chicago.  There’s  God 
Nose  by  Jack  Jackson  in  San  Francisco, 
and  dozens  of  new  titles:  Motor  City 
Comics,  Happy  Endings,  Big  Ass,  The 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  Within  You, 
Suds,  Captain  Guts,  Mom's  Homemade 
Comics,  Armadillo,  Tales  from  the 
Ozone,  and  one  by  the  Mad  Peck  up  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  Yellow  Dog 
Comics— not  to  metion  the  tabloid 
underground  funnypapers  Yellow  Dog 
and  Blimp,  both  of  which  have  been 
published  for  some  time. 

RAT:  Why  is  it  just  recently  that  the 
comic  book  has  blossomed  into  so  many 
comic  books? 

GS:  it’s  Crumb’s  influence.  He  really 
blows  everybody’s  mind.  Also  S.  Clay 
Wilson,  who  does  all  the  fantastic 
motocycle,  monster  and  demon  and 
pervert  shit,  where  they  all  fight  and 
maim  and  fuck  one  another  in  epic, 
gorey  tales.  Wilson  published  his  first 
stuff  when  he  was  back  in  Kansas,  but 
he  lives  in  San  Francisco  now  and  draws 
for  Zap  and  Blimp  and  Yellow  Dog. 

RAT:  Do  you  think  that  cartoonists  are, 
like,  different  than  other  people?  Can 
they  be  politically  involved? 

GS:  Well,  it  helps  to  be  able  to  work  by 
yourself.  That’s  one  of  my  biggest 
hangups.  Sometimes  it’s  really  a  hassle 
to  sit  down  at  that  drawing  board  for  a 
couple  of  weeks. 

RAT:  You  did  Radical  America  Komiks 
which  had  an  SDS  name  on  it,  iikeyou 
were  identified  with  The  Movement  in 
some  kind  of  peripheral  way,  right? 

GS:  I’m  not  a  member  of  SDS.  Or  any 


chance  of  overthrowing  this  one  and 
seeing  what  we  could  get  next  time? 

GS:  It  would  depend  on  the  manner  of 
overthrow.  I  don’t  believe  it  could  be 
achieved  in  the  same  method  as  the 
French  revolution  becauseweaons  are  too 
sophisticated  now.  But  1  could  certainly 
dig  some  quick  big  changes. 

RAT:  How  do  your  political  ideas  about 
how  the  country  is— your  revolutionary 
ideas-  enter  into  the  Furry  Freak 
Brothers? 

GS:  I  consider  the  Freak  Brothers  a  kind 
of,  uh,  counterattack  against  the 
institutionalized  putdown  of  longhairs 
in  the  funny  papers.  It’s  the  opposite  of 
Dick  Tracy  and  Steve  Canyon  and  Buz 
Sawyer  and  all  those  heroes.  They’re 
more  realistic  than  Dick  Tracy. 

RAT:  So,  then,  the  Freak  Brothers  is 
kind  of  like  drawing  about  your  friends, 
isn’t  it? 


GS:  Oh,  yes.  One  of  my  friends  in 
Austin  gave  me  the  line,  “Dope  will  get 
you  through  times  or  no  money  better 
than  money  will  get  you  through  times 
of  no  dope.” 

RAT:  And  then  wouldn’t  you  say  that 
yourself  and  the  others  you  have  named 
don’t  really  have  too  much  message  in 
terms  of  politics  narrowly  delined? 

GS:  Well,  the  message  is  .  .  .  that’s  what 
the  revolution  is  all  about,  is  changing 
the  nature  of  the  mess,  ^e,  as  far  as  I’m 
concerned,  Robert  Crumb’s  work  has  a 
lot  of  message  to  it,  but  it’s  individualist 
in  nature  (pause)  1  think  I’d  have  to  say 
that  Robert  Crumb  is  a  very 
antitotalitarian  man,  in  that  sense  he’s 
also  a  bourgeois  artist. 

RAT:  It’s  funny  because  a  lot  of,  a 
whole  lot  of  political  people  don’t  like 
Crumb  because  he  deals  with  sex 


better  than  I  can.  (laughter) 

RAT:  I  always  thought  that  Crumb  was 
dealing  in,  dealing  with  Joe  America's 
fantasies. 

GS:  Joe  America!  If  you  saw  Crumb 
walking  down  the  street,  you’d  never 
recognize  him.  He  looks  like,  uh  (pause) 
Homer  from  Kentucky.  (RAT:  God, 
yes,)  or  Philadelphia.  He’s  really  the 
most  average  looking  guy  you  ever  saw, 
horn  rimmed  glasses,  and  he  has  real, 
real  short  black  hair,  you  know  just  like 
anybody  that  gets  his  hair  cut  in  New 
York  every  two  months  and  a  pair  of 
baggy  pants  and  a  tweed  sport  coat,  and 
maybe  a  black  shirt  or  maybe  a  plaid 
shirt.  And  some  people  think  that 
Blakey  Foont  is  the  most 
autobiographical  of  Crumb’s  characters 
but  I  think  that  all  of  them  are,  uh, 
autobiographical  in  some  sense.  But 
Crumb  is  really  a  brilliant  guy  . .  . 
(?)...  I  can’t  pretend  to  understand 


him.  I  dig  his  cartoons,  you  dig  his 
cartoons  because  we  can  see,  uh  bonds 
between  you  and  the  guy  who  drew  th 
.cartoon. 

RAT:  The  whole  new  generation  of 
cartoonists  seems  to  put  Crumb  one 
step  ahead,  as  if  he  were  the  Da  Vinci  of 
cartooning  or  something. 

GS:  He  can  be  Rembrandt  or 
Michaelangelo.  I  get  to  be  Da  Vinci. 
RAT:  What  do  you  mean? 

GS:  Well,  Da  Vinci  was  a  Renaissance 
man,  a  generalist.  He  did  lots  of 
different  things. 

RAT:  What  kind  of  things  are  you  in  to 
besides  drawing  cartoons? 

GS:  Well,  lately  I’ve  gotten  into  the 
printing  business.  I  was  going  to  be  a 
musician  once,  too.  And  a  race  car 
driver.  But  now  I’m  a  'publisher— a  part 
owner  of  the  Rip  Off  Publishing  Empire 


in  San  Francisco.  Ibis  is  a  business 
started  by  a  couple  of  us  artists  so  we 
could  rip  off  a  bigger  slice  of  the  profits 
made  by  our  comics.  We’re  just  in  the 
beginning  stages,  but  we’ve  printed  the 
last  threeof  Crumb’s  books  Snd  we’re 
looking  for  new  stuff.  The  profits  are 
split  halfway  between  the  publisher  and 
the  artist,  which  is  a  lot  better  than 
anyone  else  is  offering. 

RAT:  Who  else  publishes  underground 
comics? 

GS:  The  Print  Mint  in  Berkeley,  mainly. 
The  biggest  hassle  in  publishing  is 
distributing  the  books.  You’ve  either 
got  to  distribute  the  things  yourself  or 
deal  with  the  established  distribution 
agencies  which  not  only  take  50%  of  the 
newsstand  price  of  the  magazine  but 
also  work  to  kill  any  publication  that’s 
too  far  out  of  line.  Rip  Off  and  the 
Print  Mint  do  their  own  distributing. 
RAT:  So  much  of  the  stuff  is 


illegitimate  in  the  establishment  sense— 1 
mean,  it's  got  cunts  and  cocks  and 
masochism  and  sadism— where  will  it  all 
go? 

GS:  Well,  the  real  smutsters  got  to  let 

off  steam  in  publications  like  Snatch, 
Jiz,  and  Cunt  Comics,  which  are  real 
underground  books,  printed  God  only 
knows  where  and  distributed  through 
the  normal  smut  channels,  wherever 
they  are.  In  San  Francisco,  they’re  sold 
at  the  same  stores  that  sell  “art  films” 
and  nudie  photoes,  and  they  up  the 
prices  to  two  or  three  dollars  to  help 
pay  off  the  law.  The  rest  of  the 
underground  comics  I  guess  you  might 
say  are  for  the  hip  subculture.  I  really 
don’t  want  to  see  the  thing  get  too 
much  bigger  than  it  is  now.  Of  course,  if 
I  do  happen  to  get  rich  from  all  this 
shit,  I  suppose  I  could  fight  capitalism 
from  the  inside. 


organizaton.  Cartooning  takes  up  too 
much  of  my  time  already. 

RAT:  Are  you  a  revolutionary? 

GS:  I’m  a  revolutionary  in  the  sense 
that  in  imperialist  Russia  1  would  have 
been  called  a  bourgeoise  anarchist. 

RAT:  By  revolutionary,  I  mean  would 
you  be  all  for  the  complete  overthrow 
of  the  existing  system  and  a 
replacement  by  something  more 
humane? 

GS:  Oh,  (laughter)  definitly  yes.  How 
can  you  resist? 

RAT:  Would  you  be  willing  to  lake  the 


fantasies  and  shows  little  girls  .  .  . 

GS:  Decadence,  bourgeois  decadence. 
RAT:  Well,  would  you  explain  that? 

GS:  Well— you  could  probably  explain  it 
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Goods  for 
chicks... 


CREAl  ED  EORfH  E 

jMftGiNATIVE- 

‘Z72.7  FondreN  • 

781-0820 
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Progressive  Rock 
Returning  Slowly 


Maybe  it’s  too  soon  to  say  this  — 
like  talking  about  a  no-hitter  in  the 
seventh  inning  —  but  progressive  rock 
has  been  sneaking  back  into  Houston. 
There’s  lots  ol  people  digging  around 
in  attics  and  it  the  backs  of  closets, 
pulling  out  radios  that  hive  been  gath¬ 
ering  dust  since  the  demise  of  KFMK. 
Three  local  stations  have  taken  hesi¬ 
tant  steps  in  program:  ling  progressive 
rock,  and  as  quicklyas  ratings (i.e., the 
almighty  dollar)  have  vindicated  those 
advances,  have  moved  further. 

The  first  station  to  make  the  first 
step  was  KNU7  under  the  newprogram 
directorship  of  Joe  Ford.  That  hap¬ 
pened  in  August  with  Barry  Kay  doing 
the  “Heavy  Hour”  from  11  p.m  til 
midnight.  In  September  the  heavy 
hour  became  two  hours  and  “Crown 
Prince”  Pat  Fant  took  over  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Ford  says  that  listener  response 
has  been  fantastic]  and  he  hopes  to 
see  the  program  expanded  to  three 
hours. 


Over  on  the  FM  side  of  the  dial, 
KRBE  is  now  doing  progressive  from 
8  p.m.  til  6  a.m.  with  a  Top  40  for¬ 
mat  the  rest  of  the  day.  Bud  Jar¬ 
vis,  KRBE  manager,  says  there  are 
no  plans  to  expand  progressive  pro¬ 
gramming  to  other  parts  of  the  day, 
as  the  daytime  Top  40  format  is  doing 
weU.  He  did  say,  however,  that  the 
station  may  begin  broadcasting  in 
early  next  year.  On  one  point  Jarvis 
is  adamant.  He  says,  “We’re  not  cru¬ 
saders,  only  an  en’ertainment  med¬ 


ium,”  meaning  that  they  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  becoming  involved  in  any  con¬ 
troversial  or  political  activities  --  a 
slightly  more  unbending  attitude  than 
most  other  progressive  stations. 

And,  lo,  how  the  mighty  have  fallen. 
Even  old  KXYZ-FM  is  picking  up 
on  a  new  beat  now,  since  their  acqui¬ 
sition  last  year  by  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company.  The  product  there 
is  a  program  financed,  researched, 
produced  and  promoted  nationally  by 
ABC.  It’s  called  LOVE,  which  title 
you  may  take  with  a  grain  or  a  bushel 
of  salt,  as  you  prefer. 

ABC  has  the  program  on  each  of  its 
seven  FM  stations,  (besides  Houston 
there’s  New  York,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  De¬ 
troit),  and  is  quickly  signing  up  inde¬ 
pendents  all  over  the  country. 

LOVE  runs  in  stereo  from  10:15 
p.m.  til  2:15  a.m.  nightly,  and  con¬ 
tinuously  throughout  the  weekend. 
Within  a  couple  of  months,  however, 
LOVE  will  expand  to  at  least  12  hours 
a  day,  and  possibly  24  hours  full-time 
by  Jan.  1,  1970,  or  sooner. 

If  you  want  to  have  some  effect 
on  LOVE’S  shift  to  12  and/or  24  hour 
progressive  programming,  you  can 
write  to  Dan  Earhart  at  KXYZ  FM 
LOVE,  1602  Fannin  Bank  Building, 
Houston  77025. 

Dan  is  the  former  KFMK  Program 
Director  turned  KXYZ  FM  Account 
Executive,  who  is  also  a  nice  guy 
and  the  person  who  supplied  the  in¬ 
formation  for  this  article. 


Sweet  Pete  Unprintable 


A  new  musical  group  in  Houston,  composed  of  Paul  Sevy,  Larry  Glass  and  Lin 
Delgado,  has  been  receiving  some  harassment  from  a  Houston  weekly  news¬ 
paper  --  The  Market  Square  Gazette.  The  newspaper  refuses  to  give  any  pub¬ 
licity  at  all  to  the  group  because  they  claim  *hat  the  name  of  the  group,  “Sweet 
Peter,”  is  much  too  suggestive  to  be  printed.  The  paper  suggested  that  the 
group  must  change  its  name  before  it  will  be  given  any  publicity. 

The  paper,  however,  is  not  at  all  reluctant  to  print  advertisements  for  the  local 
skin  flicks,  peep  shows  and  erotic  dancers  ("100%  nudity,  Raw!!”).  Apparently 
these  advertisements  are  not  suggestive  or  obscene  at  all.  Perhaps  the  Gazette 
feels  it  can  print  anything  --  as  long  as  there’s  enough  money  in  it! 

The  group  feels  that  the  name  “Sweet  Peter”  is  no  more  suggestive  than  the 
name  Dick  Nixon,  and  that  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  personal  interpretation 
of  what  is  or  is  not  obscene.  Also,  the  group  is  still  new,  aud  can’t  afford  to 
pay  for  advertising. 

“Sweat  Peter”  is  playing  five  nights  a  week  at  Willie’s  Pub  in  the  Flea  Mart. 
Hear  them  there,  and  make  up  your  own  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  ob  ¬ 
scene.  A  lot  of  people  seem  to  feel  that  the  music,  not  the  name,  is  what  is 
most  important  about  “Sweet  Peter.” 
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THINGS  &  STUFF 


MOFTWtf  X^UNRftY  © 
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HEAR  GOOD  NEWS 

SEVEN  DAYS  A  WEEK 

eight  pm  ’til  six  am  ^ 

music  station... 


44,798 

American  soldiers  are  dead 

249,602 

American  soldiers  have  been  wounded 

sag  no  to  the  slaughter 
sag  ges  to  life 

March  for  Peace 
H0UST0N-N0K9 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.-  NOV.  15 

ASSfMBlf  AT  T:00  PM  AT  CMAHCIPATIOH  PARK  -  Dow/iny  and 
(/fin  -  March  to  Hermann  Park  for  a  Rally 

BRING  ALL  THE  Gl’s  HOME  NOW 


NAME _ _ _  ADDRESS 

CITY _ Z  IP _ PHONE 

_ I  would  like  to  donate  _ to  cover  the  cost  of  the  march. 

_ Please  send  me  # _  leaflets  to  distribute. 

_ Please  send  me  a  bumper  sticker  and  button  (50^) 

Mall  to:  Houston  Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the  War  in 
Vietnam.  P.O.  Box  1811,  Houston,  Texas  77OOI 


THERE  ARE  NO  SHOTS  OR  PILLS  TO  TERMINATE  A 
PREGNANCY.  THESE  MEDICATIONS  ARE  INTEN¬ 
DED  TO  INDUCE  A  LATE  PERIOD  ONLY!  ALSO  BE¬ 
WARE  OF  LISTS  WHICH  SUPPOSEDLY  REFER  YOU 
TO  DOCTORS  WHO  WILL  TERMINATE  YOUR  PREG¬ 
NANCY;  THESE  ARE  OFTEN  OBSOLETE  OR  BOOT¬ 
LEGGED  AND  ONLY  LEAD  TO  QUACKS  OR  AU¬ 
THORITIES.  IF  YOU  HAVE  ANY  DOUBTS  AS  TO 
THE  ALTERNATIVES  FROM  WHICH  YOU  ARE 
CHOOSING,  PLEASE  CALL: 

415-848-6036  (California)  Mr  Robert  Matson 
217-525-8879  (Illinois)  Mr  Thomas  Kirk 
703-229-5135  (Virginia)  Mr  Charles  Adams 


emti&tmee 


open  HAM  to  9PM  thru 
Saturday  748-4249 
across  from  UH , 
walk  to  4316  Calhoun 


In  this  issue.  Space  City  News  initiates  a  new  feature:  a  regular  dope  column. 
Its  purpose  is  to  counter  the  abundant  misinformation  about  drugs. 

We  are  not  advocating  that  each  and  every  reader  immediately  seek  out  the 
nearest  dealer  in  psychochemicals  and  get  totally  smashed.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  certainly  do  not  support  the  repressive,  irrational  drug  laws.  We  think 
that  drugs  can  serve  a  liberating  function  for  some;  but  we  also  believe  that,  in 
many  social  contexts,  they  serve  as  a  tool  of  pacification,  subduing  rebellious 
instincts.  The  chemicals  themselves  are  essentially  neutral  (with  the  exception 
of  drugs  which  are  physiologically  destructive—  like  speed  and  heroin). 

The  important  point  isn’t  whether  or  not  we  advocate  widespread  use  of 
drugs,  because  that  widespread  use  is  a  present  reality.  Thousands  of  people 
in  this  city,  especially  young  people,  are  presently  experimenting  with  all 
kinds  of  drugs.  And  we  feel  that  it  is  our  responsibility  as  a  community  news¬ 
paper  to  relate  to  that  phenomenon  in  a  positive  way.  To  give  necessary,  factual 
information  that  is  not  paternalistic  or  preachy. 

- — - — 


Meet  the  Graduate. 

(He  started  with  pot.) 


Q:  I  have  heard  that  something  called 
Ritalyn  is  good  to  take  with  acid. 
What  is  it  and  what  does  it  do? 

A:  Ritalyn  is  Ciba  Pharmaceuticals’ 
name  for  methalphenidate  hydrochlor¬ 
ide  (methyl-@-phenyl-2-piperineace- 
tate  HCL).  It  is  an  analeptic  stimu¬ 
lant  like  the  amphetamines,  but  with¬ 
out  the  adrenergic  action.  Combined 
with  LSD,  it  produces  a  clear,  lucid 
trip  under  dosages  which  would  other¬ 
wise  create  intellectual  chaos;  and 
is  recommended  for  those  people  who 
prefer  profound  thinking  to  vivid  hal¬ 
lucinating. 

Q:  What’s  the  difference  between 

hash  and  grass?  My  brother  says 
they  are  the  same  thing. 

A:  As  it  matures,  the  female  mari¬ 
juana  plant  produces  a  resinlike  sub¬ 
stance  which  is  deposited  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  leaves.  It  is  this  resin 
which  contains  the  mind  drugs,  includ¬ 
ing  tetrahydrocannibinol  (THC).  Hash¬ 
ish  is  a  name  for  the  resin  itself 
when  it  is  shaken  off  of  the  plant 
and  pressed  into  bricks,  while  grass 
refers  to  the  leaves  and  tops  of  the 
plant,  smoked  with  the  resin  while 
still  adhering  to  the  surface. 

Q.  A  guy  offered  to  sell  me  some 
red  flats  he  called  Ibrogane  for  $5. 
Should  I  buy  some? 

A:  Cheap  at  twice  the  price,  if  it 
were  really  Ibogaine  (not  Ibrogane). 
Ibogaine  is  derived  from  the  iboba 
bean  of  South  America,  and  produces 
an  excellent  head  somswhat  more  per¬ 
sonal  and  introspective  than  LSD.  It 
is  rare  in  this  country,  however,  and 
your  friend  is  probably  mistaken.  Try 
to  crumble  the  tabs  between  your  thumb 
and  index  finger.  If  they  crumble 
easily,  it’s  probably  some  mediocre 
mescaline  that  his  been  going  around 
under  various  aim-:  s. 


Q:  What  is  the  best  acid  around  right 
now? 

A:  Most  of  the  LSD  in  Houston  this 
fall  is  pretty  good.  There  is  still 
some  Sunshine  around,  and  that  is 
the  best  acid  that  has  been  in  the 
country  since  Ousley’s  first  bust.  I’ve 
also  heard  good  things  about  Orange 
Check,  Blue  Dots,  and  Chocolate  Chip. 
Stay  away  from  the  chalky  looking  blue 
flats  and  the  white  caps  which  are 
falsely  called  White  Lightning.  Both 
contain  strychnine. 

Q:  What  is  blowing  your  frog?  Is 
it  true  that  the  skin  of  frogs  contains 
a  hallucinogen? 

A;  It  is  true  that  the  pteratoid  glands 
of  some  toads  contain  Bufotenine,  a 
tryptamine  related  to  DMT,  but  these 
creatures  are  not  found  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  so  please  don’t  start  smoking  up 
Houston’s  toad  population.  The  expres¬ 
sion  "blowing  your  frog’,  incidentally, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  frogs  (unless 
one  is  somewhat  perverted)  but  refers 
to  losing  a  lungful  of  smoke  due  to 
laughing  when  smoking  grass. 

Address  your  questions  about  dope 
to  Brian  Grant,  in  care  of  Space  City 
News. 
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Gay  Liberation 

We9 re  a  Winner 


EL  PASO,  Tex.  (LNS)  -  I  stood 

on  the  street  corner  tired  from  the 
long  dr'  /e  to  El  Paso.  A  man  'lacked 
his  white  car  up  to  me. 

“I’m  too  tired  to  trick  tonight,”  I 
said  through  the  open  window  on  my 
side  of  his  car,  "but  could  you  tell 
me  where  the  gay  bars  are0’' 

i’m  in  El  Paso  to  run  some  gay 
liberation  workshops  and  a  homo¬ 
sexual  happening  at  the  Natural  stu¬ 
dents  Associatiji  ’.onvention. 

The  g.ty  bars  were  four  blacks  from 
the  convention  hotels.  Dancing  is  al¬ 
lowed.  1  dance  with  my  brothers. 

I’m  at  a  radical  party.  I  ask  no  one 
to  dance.  Everyone  is  playing  straight. 
In  mixed  company  straights  have  al¬ 
ways  been  in  command. 

The  drama  of  the  happening’s  first 
act  was  to  get  you  over  your  fear  of 
dancing  with  another  boy  or  another 
girl,  someone  else  of  your  own  sex, 
even  in  mixed  company. 

The  tape  of  rock  ’n  roll  continued  into 
a  second  act  of  dancing  and  making  it: 
You  Turn  Me  On,  Light  My  Fire,  Your 
Love  Takes  Me  Higher  and  Higher,  a 
Mitch  Ryder-James  Brown  spliced  to¬ 
gether  orgasm  (“Sock  It  to  M°”  entry; 
Wow,  I  Feel  Good,  I  Got  You  delivery) 
and  waking  up  in  the  morning  to  recall 
that  Double  Shot  of  My  Baby's  Love. 

And  Act  III  began  with  the  refrain 
“Everybody  Loves  a  Lover”  bopping 
along  with  the  Shirelles,  and  then  the 
ensuing  guilt  and  hiding  attached  to  an 
oppressed  homosexual  identity.  Meet¬ 
ing  inSmokey  Places,  Hiding  inshadowy 
corners,  dancing  where  no  one  knows 
our  faces,  sha  e  ng  love  stolen  in  the 
night  in  Smokey  Places.” 

Now  seeing  the  lies  that  put  you 
there: 

“The  Purpose  of  a  Man  is  to  love  a 
Woman 

Tue  purpose  of  a  woman  is  to  love  a 
man 

Come  on  Baby  let’s  play  the  game  of 
love.” 

Now  realizing  that  you  have  always 
listened  to  the  radio  from  a  narrow 
heterosexual  perspective,  now  recog¬ 
nizing  the  parallels  between  your  strug¬ 
gle  and  other  freedom  struggles,  now 
moving  with  the  same  self-love: 

“We’re  a  winner 

And  never  let  anybody  say 

‘Ah,  you  can’t  make  it.  cause  the 
people’s  minds  are  in  your  way,’ 

No  more  tears  do  we  cry,  and  we 
have  finally  dried  our  eyes, 

And  we’re  moving  on  no.” 

That’s  the  message  that  came  a- 
cross  in  posters  that  advertised  the 
Kappsuings  and  homosexual  freedom 


workshops  and  were  torn  off  the  walls. 
“Gay  is  Good”  “Homosexuality  is 
Healthy”  “Conquer  your  fear,  get 
on  that  motorcycle.” 

That’s  the  message  that  came  across 
from  the  free  people  who  came  to  the 
workshops. 

That’s  the  message  that  came  across 
in  the  private  conversations  I  had  with 
homosexual  delegates  at  the  convention. 

That’s  the  message  that  came  acr  oss 
from  the  50  homosexuals  from  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  convention  who  came  to 
the  happening. 

“I  saw  one  man  with  his  arm  around 
another’s  leg  and  I  freaked,”  said  a 
woman  delegate  pretty  radical  in  other 
areas. 

It  came  across  in  the  homosexual 
freedom  resolution. 

The  Resolution:  “The  United  States 
National  Student  Association,  opposing 
racism  in  any  form  and  supporting  the 
struggles  of  oppressed  people  against 
that  racism,  affirms  its  support  of  the 
Homosexual  Liberation  Movement.  NSA 
will  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
sexual  orientation  in  their  hiringprac- 
tices,  programs,  social  activities  or 
public  statements,  and  will  urge  stu¬ 
dent  governments  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  to  adopt  this  same  policy. 

“We  recognize  this  policy  is  only  the 
beginning  of  seeing  the  widespread  dis¬ 
crimination  against  homosexuals  on  the 
campuses  and  in  the  country.  This  dis¬ 
crimination  goes  deep  into  the  minds  of 
homosexuals  themselves,  moving  in 
fear,  suppressing  any  displays  of  their 
sexualitv  and  affection  inpublicoreven 
with  their  family,  closest  friends  and 
potential  lovers. 

“But  self-hate  is  only  half  the  prob¬ 
lem.  We  recognize  too  the  dangerous 
anti-social  manifestations  of  anti¬ 
homosexuality  (and  lack  of  self-ac¬ 
ceptance)  in  various  forms  ofprojected 
hate  —  in  the  violent  policeman  swinging 
his  club,  in  the  racist  and  male  chau¬ 
vinist,  in  pigs  of  all  kinds.” 


Freedom  for  Homosexuals  and  Ho¬ 
mosexual  Freedom  for  Everyone. 

But  the  oppression  came  across  in 
the  general  public  silence  of  gay  con¬ 
vention  delegates. 

No  one  signed.  People  were  concern¬ 
ed  about  other  things,  people  were 
afraid  to  put  their  names  down  on  a 
blank  sheet  of  paper  supporting  homo¬ 
sexuals. 

NSA  wouldn’t  pay  my  expenses  for 
coming  down  to  El  Paso,  staying  and 
going  back.  They  were  very  low  on 
money  and  didn’t  think  homosexual 
liberation  was  important  enough. 

“I  feel  like  a  black  man  asking  a 
white  board  to  say  I’m  important.” 

But  one  officer,  in  pity,  gave  me  his 
own  meal  tickets  (he  didn’t  like  the 
food)  and  said,  “I’ll  get  you  a  bed  to 
sleep  in.  I  don’t  want  you  to  have  to 
sleep  on  the  floor.”  The  bed  turns 
out  to  be  his  own  bed.  “I’m  gay  too,” 
he  tells  me  in  his  room. 

He  makes  me,  and  I  feel  exploited. 

I  deserve  my  own  bed,  my  own  room, 
my  own  meal  tickets,  my  plane  fare 
and  expenses.  If  gay  liberation  were 
strong  as  black  liberation  they  would 
find  the  money.  He  tells  me  it  may 
cast  aspersions  on  him  if  anyone 
finds  out  I’m  in  his  room,  so  please 
don’t  tell  anyone. 

“You’re  the  first  homosexual  I’ve 
ever  met,”  says  a  dark-haired  girl, 
delegate  from  El  Paso. 

"I’m  the  first  person  you  ever  met 
who  told  you  he  was  a  homosexual,” 
I  say. 

“I  want  to  kiss  you,”  I  tell  an  at¬ 
tractive  friend  of  mine  in  the  Plaza 
Hotel  lobby. 

His  answer,  “I’m  concerned  that 
some  of  the  things  you  are  doing  are  for 
political  rather  than  personal  rea¬ 
sons.  And  I’m  concerned  about  my 
own  effectiveness  here.  And  there’s 
a  time  and  a  place  for  everything.” 

We  went  up  to  his  room.  He  turned 
out  the  lights  and  we  went  to  bed  to¬ 
gether. 

I  put  my  hand  on  his  back.  It  be¬ 
came  very  heavy  there,  like  a  big 
weight,  getting  heavier  and  heavier, 
going  to  push  right  through  him,  feel¬ 
ing  very  uncomfortable  and  uptight. 
I  was  the  pervert  trying  to  make  a 
straight,  normal  man.  Can  I  do  it 
delicately  without  freaking  him,  with¬ 
out  turning  him  off? 

What  the  fuck  are  you  in  bed  to¬ 
gether  for?  What  do  you  think  he  is 
afraid  of?  What  do  you  think  you’re 
going  to  do? 

What  do  you  want  to  do? 

Rubbing  your  shoulders,  rubbing  your 
neck,  sliding  my  hand  down  your  arm, 
tracing  your  ear  and  jaw,  moving 
through  your  hair,  sweeping  my  hand 
down  your  back  —  like  rolling  down  a 
hill,  a  smooth  and  natural  place  down 
your  smooth  back.  What  I  am  doing 
is  a  loving  thing,  is  loving,  is  love. 
There  is  ^o  pervert  in  bed  with  us.  He 
is  out  there  trying  to  tell  us  we  are. 

We  hadbreakfast  in  the  delegate  cafe¬ 
teria.  I  sat  at  his  table  and  we  talked  for 
the  people  around  us  as  if  we’d  never 
touched. 

Another  conversation  in  the  cafeteria 
alone  with  a  delegate  from  the  East.  He 
hadn’t  come  to  the  workshops,  or  hap¬ 
pening. 

“I’m  content  with  the  arrangment  I’ve 
worked  out  being  gay  and  not  telling  any 
of  my  friends.”  He  tells  me  abouta  job 
interview  to  be  an  investigator  for  the 
government.  “What  if  you  had  to  reveal 
someone  was  a  homosexual?”  they 
asked  him.  “And  all  the  time  I  was 
answering  1  was  wondering  what  would 
happen  if  they  found  out  I  was  a  homo¬ 
sexual.” 

I  talk  about  the  new  automatic  sup¬ 
pression  he  probably  practiced  on  him¬ 
self,  so  automatic  that  he  may  be  al¬ 
most  ignoring  his  oppression.  “In  con¬ 
versation  you’ll  automatically  switch 
the  gender  of  your  boyfriend,  you’ll 
suppress  any  gay  thoughts  and  just 
bullshit  along  with  what  other  people 
want  to  talk  about.”  And  as  we  talk, 
a  friend  of  his  came  up,  set  down  her 
purse  and  went  to  get  some  tea. 

“This  is  where  the  conversation 
ends,”  he  says.  “That’s  the  rules  of 
the  game.” 

“That’s  our  oppression,”  I  say. 


By  Konstantin  Berlandt 


I  talked  to  a  politico  from  the  East 
who  keeps  his  homosexuality  secret 
because  he  wants  to  teach  children. 
1  talked  to  a  boy  from  the  West  who 
rubbed  up  against  me  when  no  one 
was  looking,  but  he  wouldn’t  come  to  the 
sessions  and  joined  in  choked  laughter 
with  his  friends  when  I  said  I  was  doing 
gay  liberation  work. 

I  talked  with  a  boy  from  a  commune 
who  thinks  his  friends  probably  know  he 
is  bisexual  but  would  feel  uptight  being 
homosexual  around  them. 

I  have  always  been  uptight  about  being 
homosexual  around  anyone  who  might  be 
straight,  but  now  I  do  it,  often  with 
angry  determination.  And  I  always 
feel  strong  afterwards. 

Conclusion.  Closet  homosexuals  are 
keeping  themselves  in  chains.  They 
can’t  get  on  their  own  picket  line,  sign 
their  own  resolution,  attend  their  own 
freedom  workshops.  They  laugh  defen¬ 
sively  when  their  rights  are  brought 
up. 

Straight  people  don’t  care  about  you. 
They  don’t  feel  your  oppression.  They 
can  give  you  only  pity  and  wish  you 
could  be  cured  as  they  hear  you  cry 
from  your  anonymous  knees. 

“Too  bad  these  faggots  are  the  way 
they  are.” 

And  you  can  only  say,  “Yes,  it  is 
too  bad.”  (So  bad  I  can’t  tell  you, 
can’t  whisper  this  darkest  truth  about 
myself;  I  like  you.  I  want  to  kiss  you. 
I  want  to  have  sex  with  you,  make 
love  to  you.) 

But  watch. 

“No,  it’s  not  too  bad.  I  like  being 
gay.” 

Watch  the  liberal’s  quick  slide  over 
rejection,  "Yes,  but  you’re  not  a  swishy 
fag.” 

“But  you’re  not  a  motorcycle  cop. 
All  heterosexuals  except  the  ones  I 
know  are  motorcycle  cops,  and  even 
some  of  the  ones  I  know  have  tenden¬ 
cies  in  that  direction.  Occasionally  I 
notice  their  strong  wrists  ready  to 
wield  a  club,  the  way  their  words  are 
sometimes  gruff  and  insensitive,  the 
way  they  let  their  paunches  stick  out 
and  still  think  they’re  irresistable, 
the  way  they  brag  about  the  chicks  they 
made  like  the  heads  they  beat  in.  They 
think  they  are  some  sort  of  master 
race.  I  go  into  the  Tenderloin  in  San 
F  rancisco  and  see  drunken  heterosex¬ 
uals  falling  all  over  each  other,  shout¬ 
ing  at  passing  cars,  being  really  fla¬ 
grant. 

“Queens  are  an  exciting  aspect  of 
the  homosexual  scene,  and  they  have 
been  the  strongest  people  in  it,  the  only 
faggots  strong  enough  to  say  ‘Fuck  you; 
I  don’t  care  what  you  think,’  to  the 
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The  Burial  of  Old  Fred 

Once  upon  a  bye 
But  a  short  time  below 
A  man  took  his  life 
Beneath  his  pillow. 

His  wife  heard  him  stop 
Heard  only  the  clock 
Fell  dead  in  a  faint 
At  the  sight  of  the  saint. 

When  she  woke  at  dawn 
She  jumped  from  the  bed 
Screamed:  “Jesus  he’s  gone! 
Old  Fred  he’s  a’dead!” 

Just  then  at  that  moment 
When  grief  was  in  town 
F red  creaked  like  a  donut 
And  his  eyelids  fell  down. 

His  wife  she  was  frantic 
She  ran  to  the  phone 
Uttered  nothing  semantic 
To  a  man  all  alone. 

He  heard  her  at  once 
Gave  a  tailor  a  call 
Ate  the  rest  of  his  lunch 
Thought:  Old  Fred,  was  he  tall? 

They  buried  him  on  monday 
The  priest  he  was  pleasant 
Some  thought  it  was  Sunday 
Old  Fred  was  not  present. 


sing  a  song  of  sibylance 
sing  it  out  of  tune 
snap  it  out  with  vigilance 
simulate  the  moon 

pick  a  pipe  of  penances 
light  it  up  at  noon 
tell  your  sins  to  denizens 
laminate  the  moon 

tip  a  tub  of  turbulence 
mollify  the  loon 
catylize  reverberance 
modify  the  moon 

kick  a  cup  of  kippers  hence 
codify  the  doom 
actify  the  passive  tense 
crenulate  the  moon 

spill  a  spot  of  succulence 
sip  it  with  a  spoon 
suck  it  up  in  hungriness 
regurgitate  the  moon 


Wanting  to  come  down 

The  clown  mumbled  to  the  cricket: 

“I'll  sell  my  soul  to  the  devil  for  a  ticket.” 
Then  tumbled  in  a  thicket. 

Rebounding  off  himself  in  a  sound  manouver 
Of  ambiguous  dexterity 
He  stood  up  again  and  said 
With  some  last  shredding  of  austerity: 

"Tell  my  posterity  that  1  am  dead.” 
Whereupon  he  fell  and  broke  his  head. 


< 


fill  a  foal  with  filiments 
fulminate  a  swoon 
fructify  all  indolence 
inseminate  the  moon 

keen  a  king  of  consonance 
call  it  kipper’s  rune 
kindle  all  the  consonants 
make  them  mind  the  moon 

sing  the  song  of  sibylance 
sing  it  now  in  tune 
sing  without  belligerence 
sing  the  moon  in  two 

and  when  the  bitch  is  withered  dead 
and  all  of  life’s  a  boon 
do  not  forget  the  words  we’ve  said 
the  song  which  cracked  the  moon 


—  Poetry  by  Mike  Goodwin 


straight  and  disapproving  world. 

“And  there  is  swishy  fag  —  camp 
and  fuck  -  in  all  of  us.  The  club¬ 
swinging  motorcycle  cop  is  hating  that 
part  of  himself,  trying  to  maintain  it 
doesn’t  exist.  WHAP!  WHAP!  WHAP! 
Faggot’  ” 

Sock  it  to  me  with  your  cock.  We’ll 
both  feel  better. 

And  to  hell  with  liberal  positions  like 
that  of  Jayne  Graves,  who  ran  totali¬ 
tarian  classroom  exercises  at  the  con¬ 
vention,  who  said  she  didn’t  mind  bi¬ 
sexuality  but  didn't  like  homosexuals 
because  they  cut  themselves  off. 

You  can’tvery  well  sleep  with  anotner 
guy  without  being  homosexual  at  the 
time.  But  you  tell  me  you’ll  tolerate 
that  as  long  as  I  hurry  up  and  sleep  with 
a  girl  soon.  You're  stiU  telling  me, 
“You’ve  got  to  sleep  with  women.’’ 
I’ll  do  what  I  want  to  do.  Nothing  I  have 
to  do  is  enjoyable  till  I  make  it  what 
I  want  to  do. 

Ten  minutes  of  trying  to  hitch  back  to 
California  from  an  El  Paso  freeway  on 
ramp  when  a  Texas  State  trooperpulled 
up  and  asked  me  to  get  out  of  the  sun 
into  his  car. 

He  asked  me  questions:  where  was  I 
going?  where  was  I  coming  from?  what 
had  I  been  doing  in  El  Paso?  “Running 
homosexual  liberation  workshops  at 
NSA.’’  He  wrote  down  “SDS”  not 
“NSA.” 

I  was  cooperative  because  I  thought 
hitching  might  be  illegal  in  Texas. 

Then,  conversationally,  I  asked, 
"What  are  you  writing  this  up  for?’’  - 
“It’s  for  the  central  crime  investiga¬ 


tion  computer,”  he  said. 

Now  whenever  they  ask  for  a  report 
on  me,  they’ll  read  I  ran  homosexual 
liberation  workshops  at  NSA  in  August 
1969.  My  computer  identity  is  punched 
homosexual. 

But  I’m  not  worried  anymore  about 
their  finding  out.  And  I  won’t  bi  wor¬ 
ried  much  more  about  your  finding  out. 
I’m  movin’  on  up. 

“And  everybody  knows  it  too 
We  just  keep  on  pushin’ 

We’re  a  winner.” 

—  Berkeley  Tribe 


Gay  Meeting 

People  uptight  about  what  the  Man 
has  done  to  our  head  (yeah,  Freud¬ 
ians,  almost  everyone  would  be  bi¬ 
sexual  in  a  non-repressive,  truly 
communal  society)  —  we’re  forming 
a  Gay  Liberation  Front.  Things  to 
do  would  be  to  rap  about  how  queers 
are  oppressed  through  the  institutions 
of  family,  schools,  church  and  media; 
how  gayness  is  repressed  in  Hous¬ 
ton,  especially  for  people  under  21; 
encounter  groups  to  help  straighten 
out  heads  (no  puns  intended);  talk 
about  gay  people’s  needs;  and  how 
sexual  liberation  relates  to  the  great¬ 
er  Movement.  WE’VE  GOT  TO  GET 
IT  TOGETHER.  SMASH  SEXUAL  IM¬ 
PERIALISM! 

Our  first  meeting  will  be  at  the  Space 
City  News  office,  1217  Wichita,  Oct.  29, 

8  p.m. 


ft  »  « 


PART  THREE  OF  A  SERIES 

In  our  first  two  articles  we  brought 
our  history  of  conscription  in  America 
up  through  the  1950’s.  This  time  we 
want  to  look  at  the  events  leading  to  ■ 
and  the  enactment  of  the  present  law. 

Certain  temporary  provisions  of  the  , 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Serv¬ 
ice  Act  of  1951  were  to  expire  on 
July  1,  1967,  and  the  Johnson  Admin¬ 
istration  knew  that  many  congress¬ 
men  would  call  for  a  volunteer  army 
or  simply  the  abolition  of  the  draft. 
As  early  as  1964  Barry  Goldwater,  in 
his  presidential  campaign,  had  come 
out  against  the  draft.  Robert  Kennedy, 
among  others,  was  also  voicing  crit¬ 
icism. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Administra¬ 
tion  believed  that  the  draft  was  essen¬ 
tial  in  getting  them  enough  GIs  to 
sustain  the  increasingly  unpopular  war 
in  Vietnam.  So  Johnson  was  in  some¬ 
what  of  a  quandary.  Congressional 
criticism  made  him  anxious  to  "re¬ 
form”  the  draft,  but  he  needed  simul¬ 
taneously  to  justify  the  draft’s  con¬ 
tinued  existence. 

L.B.J.  finally  invented  the  perfect 
solution:  he  appointed  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Selective 
Service,  better  known  as  the  Marshall 
Commission  (named  for  its  head,  Burke 
Marshall,  formerly  of  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment,  lately  Vice-President  and 
General  Counsel  of  IBM).  This  was 
another  of  Johnson’s  famous  liberal 
‘ 'consensus  committees”  which  includ¬ 
ed  almost  every  political,  religious, 
occupational,  economic  and  racial 
branch  of  the  American  middle  class. 

The  Marshall  Committee’s  mandate 
from  Johnson  was  to  study  the  draft 
and  then  to  recommend. possible 
changes  in  Selective  Service  policies 
and  procedures.  In  other  words,  they 
were  to  improve  the  functioning  of  the 
draft,  not  to  find  out  whether  it  needed 
to  be  continued.  It  would  also  serve 
as  a  forum  where  draft  critics  could 
blow  off  steam  in  an  atmosphere  which 
appeared  to  contain  the  possibility 
of  change. 

At  the  same  time  an  interesting 
thing  happened  in  the  offices  of  the 
House  Arm  e  d  S  e  rvices  Committee. 
Chairman  L.  Mendel  Rivers  wasn’t 


happy  about  the  composition  of  the 
Marshall  Commission  or  the  research 
it  planned  into  the  operations  of  the 
SSS.  So  Rivers  formed  his  own  Civ¬ 
ilian  Advisory  Panel  on  Military  Man¬ 
power  Procurement,  which  would  sur¬ 
vey  the  draft  and  report  back  to  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Where  the  Marshall  Commission  em¬ 
braced  some  fairly  diversified  points 
of  view  within  the  middle  class,  the 
‘‘Clark  Panel"  (after  retired  General 
Mark  W.  Clark  who  was  the  panel’s 
chairman)  consisted  of  seven  men  with 
a  very  similar  point  of  view.  For 
example:  an  ex-West  Point  football 
coach  who  was  an  Army  colonel  in  WWII 
and  is  now  a  corporation  executive,  a 
Roman  Catholic  prelate  who  is  also 
a  vice  admiral  in  the  Navy  Chaplain 
Corps,  a  Washington  attorney  who  is 
a  former  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  a  retired  lieu¬ 
tenant  commander  in  the  Naval  Re¬ 
serve. 

The  Marshall  Commission  took  its 
job  of  researching  the  SSS  very  ser¬ 
iously.  They  carried  on  extensive 
hearings  and  investigations,  and  the 
data  which  they  compiled  is  the  most 
complete  and  one  of  the  most  useful 
studies  of  the  SSS  ever  made.  They 
heard  from  a  broad  spectrum  of  the 
middle  class:  college  student  “lead¬ 
ers,”  editors  of  student  newspapers, 
members  of  local  boards  and  appeal 
boards,  prominent  private  citizens, 
governors,  heads  of  federal  agencies, 
mayors,  political  leaders,  “represen¬ 
tatives”  of  the  poor,  etc.  Their  final 
report,  titled  “In  Pursuit  of  Equity: 
Who  Serves  When  Not  All  Serve,”  made 
recommendations  designed  to  "reform 
the  system”  and  make  the  Selective 
Service  System  less  “selective”  and 
more  universal(therebymakingitmore 
“equitable”).  It  recommended  that 
occupational  and  agricultural  defer¬ 
ments  be  eliminated  and  that  student 
deferments  be  either  dropped  or  dras¬ 
tically  curtailed.  Organizationally,  the 
autonomy  of  the  local  boards  should 
be  changed  and  a  national  system  of 
random  selection  for  induction  adopted. 

Meanwhile,  the  Clark  Panel  was 
holding  hearings  of  its  own.  Thirteen 
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people  testified  at  these  hearings,  all 
of  whom  were  connected  with  either  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Selective 
Service  System  or  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Their  report 
opposed  a  lottery  of  random  selection 
and  generally  opted  to  maintain  the 
present  organization  and  procedures. 
The  only  changes  suggested  were  to 
take  the  more  malleable  nineteen-year- 
olds  first  and  to  have  occupational 
and  graduate  student  deferments  made 
by  the  National  Security  Council  rather 
than  the  Department  of  Labor. 

President  Johnson  in  his  legisla¬ 
tive  message  to  Congress  supported 
the  Marshall  Commission’s  recom¬ 
mendations.  In  Congress,  however, 
bills  were  reported  out  of  both  Armed 
Services  Committees.  The  Senate’s 
bill  followed  Johnson’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  pretty  closely,  but  the  House 
bill  adhered  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  Clark  Panel.  The  two  different 
bills  were  then  given  to  a  conference 
committee  for  resolution.  This  par¬ 
ticular  conference  committee,  howev¬ 
er,  was  dominated  largely  by  none 
other  than  Congressman  L.  Mendel 


Rivers.  As  a  result  the  final  version 
of  the  bill  adopted  almost  completely 
the  Clark  Panel  Report.  The  new 
bill  was  rammed  through  Congress  in 
a  late  afternoon  session  just  prior 
to  the  Memorial  Day  weekend  with  lit¬ 
tle  debate.  The  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  was  signed  into  law  on 
June  30,  1967. 

So  we  see  that  LBJ  and  the  liberal 
Marshall  Commission  would  have 
changed  the  law  to  make  the  system 
somewhat  less  bigoted  and  somewhat 
more  universal  in  application.  More 
conservative  forces  in  Congress,  how¬ 
ever,  managed  to  puncture  this  lib¬ 
eral  bubble  and  retain  the  bigotry 

intact.  But  neither  the  liberal  nor 
the  conservatives  managed  to  ask  any 
fundamental  questions  about  the  essen¬ 
tial  structure  of  the  draft  or  about  its 
essential  purpose  (to  provide  cannon 
fodder  for  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
rest  of  the  third  world,  including  the 
ghettoes  in  this  country). 


More  next  issue. 
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Moratorium 


continued  from  11 

war  was  seen  as  an  isolated  issue, 
not  as  the  logical  outgrowth  of  an 
economic  system  which  thrives  on 
foreign  domination. 

Tffere  was  no  mention  of  the  real 
reasons  why  we  should  oppose  the 
war,  such  as  economic  exploitation  of 
foreign  countries  by  the  giant  corp¬ 
orations  who  do  a  great  deal  of  bus¬ 
iness  abroad.  In  fact,  they  do  so 
much  business  over  there,  that  they 
would  hate  to  have  the  governments 
fall  into  unfriendly  hands  (unfriendly 
to  them  anyway).  There  was  also  no 
mention  of  racism.  There  was  very 
little  concern  for  the  “gooks”  killed 
in  the  war.  The  opposition  centered 
on  all  those  Americans  who  have  been 
killed. 

Perhaps  the  incident  most  reflective 
of  the  shallow  and  opportunistic  pol¬ 
itics  of  the  moratorium  was  the  tele¬ 
gram  incident.  This  involved  a  mes¬ 
sage  sent  to  moratorium  leaders  by 
the  government  of  North  Vietnam.  The 
message  said  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
were  appreciative  of  the  Moratorium’s 
anti-war  stand  and  that  they  supported 
the  moratorium  in  its  protest  against 
U.  S.  policy. 

A  group  of  U.  S.  congressmen,  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  moratorium,  immedi¬ 
ately  shot  back  a  reply  rejecting  the 

North  Vietnamese  support.  Well,  that’s 
politics:  oppose  the  war,  because  that’s 
popular;  and  ignore  the  significance 
of  the  opposition,  because  that  would 
be  unpopular. 


The  corrupt  South  Vietnamese  dic¬ 
tatorship  in  no  way  has  the  support 
of  the  Vietnamese  people,  and  without 
U.  S.  support  would  crumble  in  a  month. 

The  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern¬ 
ment  of  South  Vietnam  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  North  Vietnam  are  popular 
governments,  not  in  spite  of,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  their  being  socialist.  The 
U.  S.  is  in  Vietnam  in  support  of 
American  corporate  and  political  int¬ 
erests,  not  in  support  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  But 
all  those  are  not  politically  expedient 
facts,  are  not  at  all  suitable  for  a  day 
of  “reasonable”  and  “polite”  discus¬ 
sion. 

There  seems  to  be  no  realization  at 
all  that  this  war  in  Vietnam  is  not 
a  mistake,  but  was  a  logical  step  in 
trying  to  keep  American  corporations 
in  power  throughout  the  world.  The 
overseas  investors  have  lost  some 
money  in  gambling  on  a  speedy  end 
to  the  war,  but  the  military  contract¬ 
ors  are  winning  big.  Billions  of 
dollars  went  into  this  war,  and  the 
suppliers  are  still  counting  their  pro¬ 
fits. 


So,  chalk  up  another  one  for  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue  and  the  liberals  who  have 
learned  that  if  you  can’t  lick  ’em, 
join  ’em.  Another  day  wasted  in 
“polite  protest”  and  more  brothers 
killed  in  the  war,  on  both  sides. 


Some  furniture  and  other  items,  all  in 
good  condition,  for  sale:  drafting  table, 
desk  and  chair,  dresser,  Roberts  770x 
stereo  (ape  recorder,  1890  Map  of  Gal¬ 
veston,  bookcase  and  gas  heaters.  1217 
Wichita,  526-6257. 


For  sale:  ‘66  Ford  Econoline  super- 
long  camper  named  “Amazing Grace.” 
Fair  condition,  will  bargain. 

526-6257. 
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Launching  pads 


DOWNTOWN: 

Big  City  News 
Browti’s  Book  Store 
Fox  News 
Malone’s  News 
Mind  Mart  .  Comm 

Rosalie’s  News 
US  Factory 
World  News 
Lamplight  Smoke  Shop 


1414  Milam 
1013  Fannin 
1520  Texas 
918  Texas 
erce  &  Fannin 
1402  Texas 
810  Preston 
1208  Texas 
120  Milam 


MONTROSE  AREA: 

Family  Hand  Restaurant  2400  Brazos 
First  Family  Gallery  Taft  &  Fairview 
Guys  News  3622  S  Main 

Head  Dress  Bagby  &  McGowen 

Pagan  School  903  Welch 

Art  Supply  915  Richmond 

KRBE  Studios  3775  Kirby 


THIRD  WARD: 
t  Bena  U-Save  Records 
’  LV  Drive  -  In 
Maurice’s  Records 
Melissa’s  Book  Store 
•  Ricci’s  Pizza 
’  Speck’s  Bar  B  Q 
U -Totem 
U-Totem  #31 
;  TSU  Bookstore 
Renaissance 


SOUTH  MAIN 
Fresh  Eggs 
Ace  News 
S  Main  Book  Store 


UNIVERSITY  VILLAGE: 
Gramm  aphonies 
Village  News 


2362  Rice  Blvd  1 
2480  Bolsovero 


3443  Blodgett 
3616  Scott 
1501  Blodgett 
2408  Wheeler 
3810  Wheeler 
3525  Wheeler 
3944  Scott 
3449  Blodgett 
3201  Wheeler 
4613  Calhoun 


AUSTIN 
Alamo  News 
Oat  Willies 
The  Rag 

SAN  ANTONIO 
The  Joint  Effort 

KILLEEN 
Oleo  Strut 


24th  &  Guadalupe 
1616  Lavaca 
2200  Guadalupe 
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WESTBUR  Y-  BE  LL  AIRE 
Revolution  Fondren  Square 

•  Mushroom  Boutique 


THANK  YOU  from  the  Family  of  Hands  for  supporting 
the  benefit  held  Sunday  for  Mike  Condrav  and  Linda 
Herrera,  $370.  was  raised. 

"The  GI  movement  &  the  war  in  Vietnam,"  discussed 
>by  organizers  from  Oleo  Strut  and  GI's  from  Ft. 

Hood  at  Killeen,  Texas.  Also  "Summer  *68"  News¬ 
reel  film.  Monday  Oct  27,  8  pm.  Will  Rice  Commons, 
Rice  University.  Free. 

EXPERIMENTAL  COLLEGE  at  U  of  H  is  happening. 

Classes  are:  "Turning  On",  Tuesdays  7:30  pm,  UC; 
"School  for  Non-violence,"  "Life  with  Nature," 
Mondays  8  pm,  UC;  "Media,"  Wed  7:30,  UC:  "Drug 
Involvement,"  Tues  8  pm;  "Bertram  Russell','  Thurs 
8  pm,  UC.  Classes  are  FREE. 

Fred  Storaska  speaks  on  "The  Prevention  of  Assault 
on  Women"  at  7:30  pm  Oct  28,  Houston  Room,  U  of  H. 

SPAGHETTI  DINNER  —  proceeds  to  go  to  City-Wide 
Bust  fund.  Thursday,  Oct.  30,  7  pm.  Jubilee  Hall. 
McGowen  &  Bagby.  Anyone  who  wants  to  help  or  bring 
some  food  call  522-8074  or  522-6238. 

Keep  an  eye  on  the  Common  Market,  SW  Freeway  at 
Westpark,  this  Sat.  &  Sunday.  Items  from  Fresh 
Eggs  and  other  collector  f reaks . . . good  buys  on 
unusual it ies . 


We  try  our  hardest  to  get  all  we  can  on  this  page 
...  If  you  want  your  thing  included,  it  doesn't 
cost  anything.  Call  Don  at  night  at  522-8074,  or 
Space  City  News  at  526-6257. 

PEACE  FAIR 

sat.  nov.  I  11am  ■■  12  am 
102  san  jacinto 
enter  on  commerce 


"Anna  Cleopatra  and  the  Dirty  Old  Man"  The  Stage 
presents  an  original  by  its  founding  director, 

Paul  John  Stevens  at  the  Alleyway  Book  Shoppe,  508 
Louisiana,  Oct.  24-25,  8:30  pm,  students  1.50, 
others  2.50. 


West  Gray  Auction  House... used  and  antique  furn¬ 
iture  sells  pretty  cheap... sell  items  on  consign¬ 
ment.  Van  Buren  at  West  Gray,  Tues.  &  Fri.  7:30  pm 


"As  You  Like  It"  William  Shakespeare's  lively 
comedy  will  be  presented  by  the  Houston  Shakes¬ 
peare  Society  at  The  Old  Alley,  709  Berry,  Nov  5-9. 


**"A  Night  with  the  Candidates":  all  six  mayoral 
candidates  will  speak  on  Sunday,  Nov.  2  at  8  pm. 

St.  John  the  Divine  Church,  Westheimer  at  River 
Oaks  Blvd. 

Oleo  Strut,  a  coffeehouse  of,  by,  and  for  GI's  of 
Killeen  is  opening  a  bookstore  and  military  law 
library.  The  store  will  carry  books  on  racism, 
imperialism,  and  histories  of  the  American  people. 
Fl.ease  send  all  new  and  used  books  to:  Oleo  Strut, 

101 '-Avenue  D,  Killeen,  Texas  76541 

If  ..you  have  been  unfairly  hassled  or  illegally 
busted,  be  sure  and  watch  the  next  issue  for  HOPE. 
There  may  be  a  way  to  strike  back. 

Transcendental  Meditation:  lectures  &  films  every 
Wednesday  at  8  pm,  Houston  Meditation  Center, 

4189  Bellaire  Blvd  (665-2463) . 

Fresh  Eggs:  antiques,  funk  dry  goods,  4715  Fannin, 
523-4932.  (moving  soon) 

Family  Hand  Restaurant,  2400  Brazos,  for  soul  and 
macrobiotic  food. 

State  Rep.  Curtis  Graves  has  set  up  shop  at  2312  1/2 
Main  Street  to  serve  as  a  base  for  political  activ¬ 
ities  to  unseat  long-time  Houston  Mayor  Louie  Welch. 
Politicos,  volunteers  are  in  short  supply.  Telephone 
526-7685,  if  interested. 


"Summertree"  Playwright's  Showcase  presents  Ron 
Cowen's  story  of  a  family's  reactions  to  their 
only  son  going  to  Vietnam.  Autry  House,  6265  S. 
Main,  Oct.  24-25,  Nov.  1-2,  and  7-8,  9  pm.  Freaks 
and  students  1.50,  real  world  adults  2.00. 
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WEDNESDAY . . .  Oct 


Street  Dance,  Oct  23,  8  pm,  with  "Buttermilk  Bottom" 
University  of  Houston. 

Lou  Rawls  concert:  Oct  24,25,26  at  Houston  Music 
Theatre  (tickets  at  Foleys) 

HALLOWEEN  Den  Dance,  U  of  H  Cougar  Den,  Fri  Oct  31 
at  8  pm.  University  of  Houston. 

ANNUAL  MASQUERADE  FREAK-OUT  with  New  Atlantis, 

Oct  31,  Vulcan  Gas  Company,  Austin. 

LOVE  STREET 

Oct.  24,  25  Sunny land  Special 


Rice  Univ  Film  Series  (528-4141) 

Oct  30-5  films  by  Bruce  Connor  (Lpoking  for 
Mushrooms,  The  Cosmic  Ray,  etc) 

Nov  6  -  Unstrap  Me,  Organum  Multiplum 

(naughty  New  York  &  Italian's  co-op) 

Jewish  Community  Center 
5601  N.  Braeswood,  Sundays  8  pm,  $1.75 
Nov  1  -  Les  Biches 
Nov  9  -  Marat-Sade 

University  of  Houston 
Cinema  60,  7  &  10  pm,  Oberholzer  Hall 
Oct  29  -  Grand  Prix 
Classic  Series,  7  pm.  Library  Aud 
Oct  27  -  Dr.  Jekyl  &  Mr.  Hyde 
Student  Assn  Films,  Library  Aud,  8  pm,  $.75 
Oct  31  -  Ordet  (Carl  Dreyer) 

Nov  7  -  Day  of  Wrath  " 

Nov  4  &  6  -  David  and  Lisa 

Special  Showing,  Oberholzer  Hall,  7  &  10  pm,  $.75 
Nov  5  -  The  Fox 

Halloween  Films,  Oberholzer  Hall,  Oct  31,  8  pm  - 
3  am.  $.50 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ST.  THOMAS  FILM  SERIES 
Oct.  28  A  Nous  la  Liberte 
Oct.  30  L'Aventure 
Nov.  4  Daivd  Copperfield 
Nov.  6  8  1/2 

Admission  $1.00  at  door. 

"Evolution":  surfing  movie,  Fri  Oct  24,  7  &  9  pm, 
2710  W.  Alabama  at  Kirby.  Houston  Home  Builders.  $'i 

"Butch  Cassidy  and  the  Sundance  Kid"  starts  Friday 
at  the  Metropolitan  (223-8151) 

"Medium  Cool":  Alabama,  2922  S.  Shepherd  (522-5176) 
"Last  Summer":  River  Oaks,  2009  W.  Gray  (524-2175) 


29  ...WEDNESDAY 


CATACOMBS 

University  &  Kirby 


ADVANCE  TICKETS  AVAILABLE 
ALL  DAY  AT  CATACOMBS  OCT.  29 
TIL  SHOW  TIME... 


